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SNARE HE ollowin bien Were Amen 
go up, fk in 's Poe iſhed, about 
Mel. Bi & fifreew Months ago; ſoon after 
72 2 - 19819 "gl as old as the Creation 
fell into my Hands. Of the 
n, . to it which have appeared in 
the World, I had then only ſeen thoſe of Mr. 
Foſter, and of the Author of the ſecond Letter 
to a Deiſt. To the judicious Writings of both 
theſe Gentlemen, I thankfully own my Obliga- 
Hons for a great deal of Light on this Argu- 
ment, What hath fance been added by many 
other ingenious and learned Pens, may be 
thought to render the Publication of _ 


Sheets fs per fiuous. 


But when it ſhall be confidered * moſt of 
theſe Authors, are either of a larger Size than 
i ſuitable to "the Generality of Readers, or 

INGO 5 A 2 baus 


—_ Reader, it may not 
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i The PREFACE. 


have e the mſelves to a few particulay 
Branches 7 the Diſpute; and that what 15 
here offere 

more conciſe Method; and that it has the” 


is delivered in a different aud 


Advantage of an impartial Abſtra# of the 
Book, which has occafioned this whole Contro- 


werſy : When theſe Things, I ſay, ſhall be 
conſidered, it is preſumed this ſmall additional 


Treatiſe will not be looked upon as entirely 
wnnece(ſ TT | 


Bat ſubmitting this to the . of the 


few Words, concerning ſomerhing elſe, which 
the judicious will, perhaps, think more deſerv- 


ing an Apology. 7 mean, that ambignous, and, 
as I know, ſome think, improper Manner, in 
which, with the generality of Writers, I continue 


Fo [beak concerning the Law of Nature. It 


has been ſuggeſted, * That by this Phraſe we 


* ſometimes mean 8 that eternal, 
immutable, perfet? Rule, which reſults from 


Human; but that at other Times we uſe it 
relatively, 7o fignify the Law of Man's Nas 
c ture, that is to ſay, ſo much of that Rule 
£ abgoe- mentioned, as Mankind 11 general, or 
« particular Men in the Circumſtances eras 


bey are, can diſcover to be right, which is 


£ their Low of Nature. That this ambiguous 
Uſe of the Phraſe has given Advantage to 
* the Adverſary, and may occaſion ſome Miſtake 
f pr Perplexity to the Reader; 25 which 
| Account 


e amiſs to add a 


the Reaſon of Things, and is ſuppnſed to be 


3 of any Judgment Divine or 


* this Ambiguity, by confining the Phraſe Law 
of Nature, to the Nature of the Beings, con- 
* cerning whom we are ſpeaking ; and that 
« particularly, when we are ſpeaking of Men, 
« we ſhould reſtrain it to the Law of their 
« Nature, which muſt ever reſult from the 
© Circumſtances they are in at 1 Time, For 


4 Actount it is judged more prope to lay 81 


* the Law of Nature, in the former abſolute 
« Senſe, can only be a Law fo the Supreme Be- 
* ing, to whom alone it is per feli known, * 


As to the Matter of this Objection, I freely 
acknowledge, That the Law of Man's Nature 
* muſt ever ariſe from the Circumſtances he js 
in at any time; that every Man muſt be ca- 
fable of Ne that Fitneſs of Things, 
* which obliges him, and is his Law of Na- 
© ture; and that in this Senſe, the Law of 
Nature cannot be improved, though our Ca- 
s pacities may. And T have, in all my Rea. 
ſonings, proceeded upon this Hypotheſts. Bus 
though no particular Man can be obliged to aft 
otherwiſe, than as the Fitneſs of Things are 


diſcoverable by him, in the Circumſtances 


which he is under; and that only, properly 
ſpeaking, can be a Law to him Tet, as the t- 
neſs of Things is what it 1s, independent of any 


according to that Fitneſs, has uſually been call d, 


' Fudament Divine or Human; and the wit 
25 
1 


adting according to the Law Fl Nature ; 


confeſs I do not ſee the Neceſſity of receding 


from the common 174 Fr agg Some Term 
| Ihe 


Standar d, fr om. 


we maſt have to expreſ 
VSD | whence 


vi The PREFACE. 
whence Actions are to be denominated, right or 
wrong, the common Rule of Action to God and 
Man. This has uſually been called the Law of 
Nature, which re 3 from the Fitneſs of 
Things. As this Fitneſs can perfetHy be un- 
der flood by an infinite Mind only; ſuch a one, 
alone, is obliged to an exact Compliance with it. 
All other Rational Agents are bound to be con- 
| formed to this Standard, only ſo far as they 
are capable of diſcovering it. But ffill, be it 
diſcovered, or undiſcovered, there is a Right and 
a Wrong in Actions; ſome are in their own 
Nature fit, and others of ; and whatever 
| Being ſwerves from that Rectitude, may pro- 
| perly enough be ſaid to aft contrary to the 
Law of Nature; though, if he doth it igno- 
rantly and involuntarily, it is not to him impu- 
| table as a Fault. For this Reaſon, J appre- 
bend, it is uot abſurd, when ſpeaking of Man in 
| general, or any particular Man, to talk of the 
Law of Nature ab/olutely ; becauſe though, with 
| reſpect to ſuch it is not a Rule of Duty, it is 
| fill a Rule of Right. Otherwiſe Right and 
Wrong will be no ſettled Things, but be vatied 
| with the Judgment of every Man; which na 
| fober Perſon will affert. 5 
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It is poſſible, indeed, that this ambiguons 
| fe off N Phraſe Law of Nature, may occa- 
} | ſome Miſtake to an unattentive Reader. Nor 
| am I ignorant that the Author of Chriſtianity 
| as old as the Creation, has taken the Advan- 
tage of this Ambiguity, by ſhifting the Senſe of 
l the Phraſe, as his Purpoſe required. Thus, 


.. when 


The PREFACE. Vii 
when he would prove the Perfectiou and Im- 
mutability of the Law of Nature, it is uſed in 
the firſt Senſe , and when he would ſhew the 
Clearneſs and Univerſality of the Law of Na- 
ture, he conſtantly uſeth it in the latter. 


I think the Fallacy of his Argument 
may eaſily be ſhewn, by diſtinguiſhing between 
theſe two different Acceptations, and making it 
appear that there is no arguing from one to 
the other, as I have endeavoured to do. But 
after all, if any one is of Opinion that it 
will be better to avoid this Ambiguity, either 
in the manner above-mentioned, or elſe by calling 
the former the Rule of Nature or Standard 
of Action, and the latter a proper Rule of 
| Life; I ſhall not oppoſe it. . 


J add no more, but my beſt Wiſhes, that 
the Publication of theſe Papers (which by 
many Accidents has been ſo long delayed) may 
be of Service to eſtabliſh that n ra- 
tional and pure Religion, that, I hope, I have 
proved the Religion of Jeſus 2% bz. 
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MAIN ARGUMENT 
of a late Bo O K, Intitled, 
Chriſtianity as Old as the Creation, 
FPairly stated and Examined. 


HE Adverfaries of Revelation have 
for ſome time very induſtriouſly ſer 
ie themſelves to ſubvert Chriſtianity. 
With this View they have attacked 
the Evidence from Propheey and Mi- 
racles, and attempted 'to ſhew the Inſufficiency of - 
both theſe Arguments to ſupport Revealed Reli- 
gion. But the Author of Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation, hath with great Subtlety applied himſelf 
to overthrow the internal Evidence of the Script- 
ure Revelations, either by denying the Morality 
of the Precepts, (to which Purpoſe he hath brought 
together a great Number of Objections, chiefly 
from the Old Teſtament,) or elſe by making uſe of 
the Morality, which he allows in the greateſt Part 
of the New Teſtament Precepts, as an Argument 
againſt itſelf, And though 1 cannot ſay, that he 
AY B has, 


py new 


oy in my p executed his Deſign with 

equal Learning and Acutenefs to ſome others that 
have gone before him in the ſame Cauſe (a); yet 
it muſt, I think, in Juſtice, be allowed, that he has 
| chought of a Method, by which this Controverſy 


e brought to the ſhorteſt Iſſue, as he hath 
offer'd what may be called an Argument a priori 
againſt the Fitneſs and Expedience of Revelation 
in general. For if it could be demonſtrated from 


the Principles of right Reaſon, that all traditional 


Religion is needleſs, that it is contrary to the Law 
of Nature, and inconſiſtent with the Happineſs of 
Mankind, "(all which Things our Author pretends 
to make out „ if theſe Things, I ſay, could be made 


out as eaſily as they are aſſerted, we ſhould be ex- 


cuſed from the Trouble of examining the Evi- 


dence of any particular pretended Revelation; and 


without further Enquiry might be ſatisfied that 


there could be no ſuch Thing. 


The Conſideration of the Difficulties which he 


hath collected from ſome Parts of Scripture, I ſhall 


leave to others. But as for his main Argument 
againſt the Expedience or Uſe of Revelation in 
general, I am willing to join Iſſue with him. And 


that it may more eaſily be ſeen on which Side the 


Truth lies, 1 ſhall, 


I. Fairly ſtate this Author's Argument in the 


full Force of his own Expreſſions: and then, 


II. In as plain and brief a Manner as I am able, 


repreſent what I take to be the true Anſwer to 


WC i 
The whole Strength of his Argument may be 
comprized in the following Propoſitions. 
I. © That from the Notion of God, as a Gover- 


nor, and Mankind, as the governed, it neceſſa· 


(a) Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. 1 teral 
Scheme of 1 e conſidered. 
* rily 
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1 8 
rily follows, that there muſt 8 been 


ſome Lau, by which he governed Men, viſible 


© at all Times to Mankind, and ſo fully promul- 


gated to them that they could have no juſt Plea 
1055 their Ignorance not to be tried by it (H). 
II. That as the only Deſign of God, in crea- 
ting Mankind, was to make them happy; ſo He 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any other Intention 
in the giving them a Law; and conſequently that 
He can require nothing of them, but what makes 
for their Happineſs, and can forbid them only 


thoſe Things which tend to their Hurt (c). 


III. © That the Law of Nature is ſuch a Law, 
requiring nothing but what is morally Good, for- 
bidding-nothing but what is morally Evil: That 
it takes in all thoſe Duties which flow from the 
Reaſon and Nature of 'Things, and the Rela- 
tions we ſtand in to God and our Fellow- 
creatures; but leaves thoſe 'Things, that can 
only be conſidered as Means, ( and as ſuch 


are in their own Nature mutable,) to human 


Diſcretion, to determine as it thinks moſt con- 
ducing to theſe Things, which are in their own 
Nature obligatory (d). * "IP „ 
IV. 1.“ That all Mankind, in all Times and Pla- 
ces, by the Uſe of theſe Faculties which diſtin- 


guiſh them from Brutes, viz. their Reaſoning 


Powers, are capable of diſcovering this Law of 
Nature (e). 2. That in the obſerving ſin- 
cerely this Law, conſiſts the whole of natural 
Religion, which was, and is, and ever will be 
ſufficient to make Men acceptable to God(f) ; 


— 3. And that every equal Degree of Since- 
rity in the Obſervation of it, will entitle Men 


to an equal Degree of Divine Favour g). 


(5) P. 10. (c) P. 14, 1 5 (4) P. 115. (e) P. 5. ( P. 3+ 


0 F. 2, 3. arg. 
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the Brightneſs of the Sun (). 


ſlators) for man 
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V. That the Religion of Nature is rightly 
calculated for an univerſal Religion, level to the 
Capacities of all reaſonable Creatures, a Law 
written in their Hearts, which does not depend 
on the uncertain Meaning of Words and Phraſes 
in dead Languages, much leſs on Types, Meta- 
phors, Allegories, Parables, or on the Skill or 
Honeſty of Tranſcribers (not to mention Tran- 
nany Ages together; but on the 
immurable Relations of Things always viſible to 
the whole World (): And that according]y, the 
Reaſon of all Men, every where, as naturally 
and neceſſarily aſſents to it, as all Animals con- 
ſpire in the Pulſe and Motion of their Hearts and 
Arteries, or as all Men agree in their Judge- 
ment concerning the Whiteneſs of Snow, or 


VI. * That the Law of Nature is the Law of 


Gerd; and for that Reaſon muſt be like its Au- 


thor, perfect and immutable, without the leaſt 
Defect, and incapable of having any 'Thing, 


added to it, or taken from it. (c) Conſequently, 


VII. 1. That external Revelation (if any ſuch 
there be) cannot differ from Natural Religion, 
but in the Manner of its being communicated (J) : 
That it can require nothing which that does not 
antecedently require; and can forbid nothing 
but what that has forbidden. 2. That ex- 
ternal Revelation cannot be conſidered as 
erecting upon the Foundation of Natural Re- 
ligion, a nobler and larger Edifice, by ex- 
tending it to ſuch Things, as the Light of 
Nature could not reach, without contradictin 

any Thing it teaches; becauſe, (beſides what 
has been already proved, that the Law of Na- 
ture is ſo perfect that nothing can be added ta 


(-) F. 64. () P. 324. (0 P. 3. 4. 20. (0 P. z. 


E 


f 


7 


„ 
it,) if our Natural Notions of the Divine Per- 
fections demonſtrate that God will require no- 


thing of his Creatures but what tends to their 


Good; whatſoever is of this Kind, is a Super- 
ſtructure that belongs to the Law of Nature: 

Or, in other Words, what the Reaſon, or Na- 
ture of the Things themſelves plainly point out 
to us; and for all other Matters, which have no 
ſuch Tendency, Men muſt ſeek another Founda- 
tion, very different from the Divine, to build 
their Hay and Stubble upon (n). 3. And laſtly, 


That whereas it may be objected, That though 
it were granted, that Natural and Reveal d Re- 


ligion, as they are ſuppoſed to have the ſame Au- 
thor, muſt have the ſame Ends; and that the 
ultimate End of all God's Laws, and conſequently 
of all Religion, is human Happineſs ; yet there 
are ſeveral things to be conſider d as ſubordi- 
nate Ends, and that bere Original and Tra- 
ditional Religion may differ; _ ſince tis allow'd 
by all, that how immutable ſoever theſe ſubor- 
dinate Ends are, yet the Means to promote theſe 
Ends are various aud mutable : That to this 
Objection it may be anſwer'd, That the allow- 
ing theſe Means to be various and mutable, 
ſuppoſes no ſuch Means ſo preſcribed by Reve- 
lation; but that, agreeably to the Law of Na- 
ture, they are to be varied as beſt ſuits that 
End for which they were ordain'd. 4. That to 
imagine the contrary, is to make Things depen- 
dent on Circumſtances, independent; Things that 
are proper only under ſome Circumſtances, ne- 
ceſſary under all Circumſtances ; nay, to make 
Ends mutable, and Means immutable ; and that 
theſe are to continue the ſame, though by 


Change of Circumſtances they become prejudi- 


(n) P. 69. | 
| 8 cial, 


n 

© cial, nay, deſtructive to the End for which 
© alone they were ordain'd. 5. That the more 
* neceſſary any End is, there is the more Reaſon 
© for People to be left at Liberty to conſider in 
* the vaſt Variety of Circumſtances, and thoſe too 
* perpetually-changing, what Means may be moſt 
proper for obtaining that End; fince theſe 
© having no worth in themſelves, can only be 
*.vala'd according as they more or leſs conduce 
to the Purpoſe they were intended for; and 
* where God does not interpoſe, it is incumbent 
* on human Diſcretion, chiefly ordain'd for this 
End, to make ſuch Alterations as the Reaſon 
* of Things requires (x). 6. That thoſe Means 
* which at one time promote human Rappineſs, 
4 equally promote it at all times. And that, with- 
_ © ont deny ing. that God at all times intended Man- 
© kind that Happineſs their Nature is capable of, 
* we muſt allow, that at all times He has given 
chem the Means of obtaining it, and conſequent- 
* ly thoſe Rules muſt have been diſcoverable at 
7 all times. . That if God acts upon Rational 
* Motiyes, the ſame Motives which oblig'd Him 
to diſcover any Thing that is for the Good of 
Mankind, would oblige Him to diſcover every 
Thing that is ſo; and that too after the ſame 
plain manner: and not do this, as it were, grudg- 
* ingly, little by little; here a bit, and there a 
pit; and that to one favourite Nation only, un- 
der the Veil of Types, Allegories, Sc. and at laſt, 
though He diſcover'd ſome Things more plainly, 
to do it but to a ſmall Part of Mankind, the 
Bulk of them being ſuffer'd to remain in deplo- 

© rable Ignorance (o). Conſequently, 
VIII. That if Natural Religion was not abſo- 
+ Jutely perfect, but requir'd the Aſſiſtance of 


(u) P. 104, 105. (o) P. 393, 394. | 
| external 


external Revelation; ſuch a. Revelation being 
alike neceſſary in all Times and Places, ſhoulÞ 


will be ſuppoſed to act as an arbitrary andpar- 
tial Being (p). But that there never having 
been any ſuch extenſive Revelation ſo much 
as pretended, and, as far as we know, there be- 
ing no Traditional Religion which, excepting 
in Name, has continued the ſame for any long 
Time; it follows that Natural Religion is ſuffi- 
cient of its ſelf; and that if there ever was a 
Time in which it is allowed to be ſufficient, it 
muſt always be allowed to continue ſo, except 
we ſuppoſe that God at laſt acted the Tyrant, 
and impoſed ſuch Commands, as the Relations 
we ſtand in to Him, and one another, no ways 
require. ; 55 355500 
IX. 1. © That the ſuppoſing Things merely 
poſitive to be the Ingredients of Religion, is 
inconſiſtent with the Honour of God and the 
Good of Mankind: For that on whatſoever 
Account we ſuppoſe Things of a. poſitive Na- 
ture are commanded, it will be found to reflect 
on the Honour of the Divine Being. 2. If we 
{ſuppoſe that He enjoins ſuch Precepts arbitrarily, 
He will then be repreſented as an arbitrary 


c 

6 
c 

6 

c 

; 
c 
0 
c 
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c 
6 
c 
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0 
c 
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Being, that is, a Tyrant; and Mankind, of 
conſequence, be ſuppoſed: to be in the. moſt 
miſerable Condition. Since an arbitrary Will 
might change every Moment, and thoſe Things 
which entitled Men. to God's. Favour to Day, 
might make them incur his Diſpleafure to Mor- 
row: Nay he might at the ſame time have a 
Secret Will oppoſite to his Reveal'd Will; ov 

© have different Wills for every different Perſon ; 


or might reveal his arbitrary Commands ſo ob- 
(2) P. 5. 
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ſcurely, 


have been beſtowed. upon all. Otherwiſe Gd 
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1 


ſcurely, as to cauſe the utmoſt Confuſion; and 
while we conceive of the Deity as an arbitrary 
Being acting out of Humour and Caprice, *tis 


not in our Power to love Him (9). 3. That if 


we ſuppoſe that God gives Men arbitrary Com- 
mands to try their Obedience; this is a Thought 


very injurious to the Deity, not only as it repre- 


ſents Him as acting in a tyrannical Manner, but 


as it ſuppoſeth Him to need ſuch a Trial; when 
we ought to think, that He foreknows without 
Trial what Men will do on all Occaſions. Tho', 


was ſuch a Trial neceſſary, moral and immoral 
Things would be the moſt proper Subjects for 
it; becauſe we cannot practiſe one, or refrain 
from the other, without ſubduing our Luſts and 
Paſſions. But what ſpeculative Articles will not 
an ill Man profeſs? Or what indifferent Things 
will he not practiſe, to be indulged in any one 
darling Vice (r)? 4. That if it is ſuppoſed 


that ſenſible Things make a deeper Impreſſion 


on the Minds of the Common People than 
Words, and that for this Reaſon ſymbolical 
Repreſentations may be ordained of God ; it 


may eaſily be replied, That if we muſt have 
recourſe to Words, to explain the Signification 


of ſuch Symbols, they are then arbitrary Marks, 
whoſe Meaning cannot be known but from 
Words, and not being capable of expreſſing 
Things more fully than Words, are wholly need- 
leſs as to that purpoſe. But as to ſenſible 
Things making a deeper Impreſſion on Com- 
mon People, That, it is preſum'd, is a juft Rea- 
ſon againſt their Uſe in Religion ; becauſe the 
Vulgar, who generally look no further than Ex- 
ternals, do not uſe them barely, as they do 
Words, to expreſs their Meaning, but conceive 


(4) P. 30, 31. (Y) P. 176, 177. 
in 
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in them I know not what internal Holineſs; 
and think ſuch Repreſentations as neceſſary as 
the Things repreſented by them; nay, by de- 
grees, forgetting the Reaſon of their Inſtitu- 
tion, came to idolize them, as the 1/raclites 
did the brazen Serpent. And this People have 
always done in all Religions whatever, where 
theſe 'ſymbolical Repreſentations have been 
uſed (s). 5. That tis certain the Mind may be 
over-loaded as well as the Body; and the 
more it is taken up with the Obſervation of 
Things, which are not of a moral Nature, the 
© lefs it will be able to attend to thoſe that 
are; which requiring the Application of the 
whole Man, can never be rightly perform d, 
while the Mind, by laying Streſs on other 
Things, is diverted from attending on them; 
eſpecially if it be confider'd, that Superſti- 
tion, if once ſuffer'd to mix with Religion, 
will always be gaining Ground: If Reaſon is 
to be heard, no unneceſſary Things will be ad- 
mitted ; but if it be not, where ſhall we ſtop ? 
If People are once brought to believe ſuch 
Things are good for any 'Thing, they will be 
apt to believe they are good for all Things; 
at leaſt Pretences wilt never be wanting for a 
Thouſand 'Fhings of this Nature; and there is 
nothing of this kind that Men will not come 
into, if they are made to believe they carry any 
Merit with them: Theſe they will be punctual 
in obſerving, in hopes to atone for the in- 
dulging themſelves in their darling Vices; 
which they, not knowing how to leave, and 
yet willing to ſecure their future Happinels, 
* hope by the Help of ſuch Expedients to com- 
pound with Heaven; and then vainly ima- 


GM. 193, 173. | 
C © gine 
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gine they cannot have too many Things of 
this Nature; or ſhew too great a Zeal for the 
Practice of them, when affar d by their Prieſts, 
(who, as they fondly imagine, know the whole 
Counſel of God) 1 they are acceptable to 
the Deity, and tend to make him propitious 
to the religious Obſervers of them (t). 6. That 


the ſuppoſing indifferent Things equally com- 


manded with Matters of Morality, tends to 
make Men believe they are alike neceſſary : 
Nay, that the former wilt, by Degrees, get the 
better with the Superſtitious ; and acquire ſuch 
a Veneration by Age, as to make them have 

Recourſe to them upon all Occaſions, tho ever 
ſo unreaſonable. If People can be ſo far im- 
poſed upon, as to admit ſuch Things into their 
Religion, they will eaſily be perſuaded to put 
a greater Streſs on Things, tho of ſome Uſe in 
Religion, than their Nature will bear ; tho' to 
the confounding 'Things of the greateſt Moment 
with thoſe of the ſmalleſt ; and if this is reckon'd 
Superſtition, much more ought the other to be 
thought ſo (2). 7. That the Religion of Nature 
is ſo entirely calculated for the good of human 
Society, that tho' a Man, hurried with the Vio- 
lence of his Paſſions, breaks it himſelf, yet he 
would have all others moſt ſtrictly obſerve it; 
and accordingly all Legiſlators puniſh the Breach 
of it: Whereas no Man rejects any poſitive 
Inſtitution himſelf, but is willing that all others 
ſhould do ſo too; which plainly ſhews, Men do 
not apprehend it to be for the general Good of 
Mankind (x). 8. That if indifferent Things, 
which have no Worth or Excellency in them- 
ſelves, could contribute to the Worth or Excel- 
lency of Religion; the more they abounded, 


(7) P. 141, 142. (u) P. 149, 150. (x) P. 63. 
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the more excellent would Religion be; which 


yet is ſo far from being true, even in the Opi- 
nion of thoſe who contend for ſuch I hings, 
that even they, when they are to ſhew the Ex- 
cellency of the Chriſtian Religion, recommend 
it for having but few of thoſe Things; which 
is ſuppoſing that it loſes of its Excellency in 
Proportion to what it has of this Nature; and 
that they have an higher and more honourable 
Conception of it, who believe it has no ſuch 
Mixture to ſpoil its Beauty and deſtroy its Sim- 

plicity ; but that, like its Author, 'tis wholly 
Spiritual, and as ſuch worthy its Divine Ori- 


ginal (y). 9. That to ſuppote that God, by the 


Law of Nature, leaves Men at Liberty in all in- 
different Things, and yet by a poſitive Law re- 
ſtrains this Liberty in certain Parts and Ages of 


the World; is to ſuppoſe God determines one 


Way by immediate, and another Way by mediate 
Revelation; both Laws too ſubſiſting at the 
ſame time: And that if any Traditional Law 
abridges the Liberty allow'd by the Law of 
Nature; tis ſo far contrary to the Law of Na- 
ture, and invades thoſe Rights which Na- 
ture and its Author has given Mankind (Z). 
Io. That all thoſe Reaſons which oblige God 
to command good, and forbid evil Things, muſt 


wholly ceaſe in relation to a Subject which by 


being indifferent partakes of neither; and that 
was there any Reaſon to deprive Men of their 
Liberty in indifferent Things, they would then 


© ceaſe to be indifferent; on the contrary, the 


0 
0 
« 
6- 


{ame Reaſons which oblige him to interpoſe in 
Things whoſe Nature is either good or evil, 
forbid it in indifferent Things; ſince Mens 

()) P. 123, 124. (4) P. 134. 
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Happineſs depends on their Liberty in all ſuch 
Things (a). 1x. That if we conſider the infi- 
nite Variety of Circumſtances; the different 

anners and Cuſtoms that prevail in different 
Places; the Prejudices of the Weak, Ignorant, 
and Superſtitious; and the Deſigns of Ambi- 
tious Men; there is nothing of a mutable Na- 
ture, if once cſteem'd immutably fixed by God, 
but muſt ſometimes become prejndicial ro the 
End it was intended to promote; eſpecially in a 
Religion deſign'd to extend over the whole 
World, as well as to laſt to the End of it (5). 
12. That it is ſo far from being neceſſary for God 
to interpoſe in ſuch Cates, that it only ſerves for 
an Handle to human Impoſitions (c). 13. That 
if Men are made, to believe there are Things, 
which have no Relation to the Good of Society, 
neceſſary to Salvation; they muſt ſuppoſe it 
their Duty, to uſe ſuch Means as will moſt. 
effectually ſerve this Purpoſe ; and that God, 
in requiring the End, requires all thoſe Means 
that will beſt ſecure and propagate it. That 
tis to this Principle we owe the moſt cruel Per- 
ſecutions, Inquiſitions, Cruſades and Maſſacres; 
the innumerable Tumults, Seditions and Rebel- 
lions againſt the beſt of Frinces ; as well as 
endleſs Feuds and Animoſities in private Fami- 
lies, and among the neareſt Relations. That 
they who are govern'd by this Principle, cannot 
be good Men, good Subjects, good Citizens, or 
good Neighbours; no Ties of Priendſhip or 
Gratitude, no Vows or Oaths can bind them 
when the Intereſt of ſuch Things, as they think 
they are obliged to promote on pain of God's 
Diſpleaſure, require the contrary Conduct (d). 


( F. 135. (6) P. 109. (e) P. 1 17. ( P. 17 172. 
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14. That ſuch Men do not ſo much as pretend 
to authorize theſe execrable Principles from the 
Law of Nature, but endeavour to {ſupport them 
by Traditional Religion (e). 15. That if we 


ſuppoſe any traditionary Religion to contain any 


arbitrary Precepts, they who lie under the Rules 
of ſuch a Religion, will be ſuppoſed to be in a 
much worſe Condition, in this Life and the 
other, than thoſe who are under no Law but 
that of Nature. Becauſe theſe latter are not 
expoſed to ſuffer in the preſent World on the 
Account of any indifferent Matters, nor do they 
hazard the Favour of God in the other Life by 
any Miſtakes or Omiſſions in ſuch Matters. 


They muſt delight in their Duty, as having 
nothing requir'd of them, but what they moſt 


evidently ſee tends to their Good; and conſe- 
quently are free (no ſmall Happineſs) from all 
panick Fears; while they who believe there are 
Things meerly poſitive in Religion, of which 
Reaſon affords no Light how they are to be 
perform'd, or even what they are, muſt lie under 
endleſs Doubts and Fears (f). 


X. 1. That no Traditional Religion can have 


equal Evidence with Natural Religion. Natu- 
ral Religion, tho' not knowable by Intuition, is 
to be demonſtrated by ſuch Proofs as have me- 
diately or immediately a neceſſary Connection 
with our ſelf-evident Notions: But that God 
reveal'd his Will any other way beſides the Light 
of Nature, can only come under the Head of 


Probability. And if it is but probable that 


God made any external Revelation at all; it 
can be but probable, tho' perhaps not in the 
ſame degree of Probability, that he made this 
or that Revelation, And as there can be no 


(e) P. 103. (F) P. 122, 125, 156. 
* Demon- 
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Demonſtration of the Revelation itſelf, ſo nei- 
ther can there be any of its Conveyance to 


Poſterity; much leſs that this or that has been 
convey'd entire to diſtant Times and Places; 


eſpecially if a Revelation be of any Bulk, and 
which may have gone through the Hands of 
Men, who not only in the dark Ages of the 
Church, but even in the Beginning, if we judge 


by the Number of corrupted Paſſages, and even 
forg'd Books, were capable of any pious Fraud. 


Nay, the very Nature of Probability is ſuch, 
that were it only left to Time itſelf, even that 


would wear it out ; at leaſt if it be true what 


Mathematicians pretend to demonſtrate, viz. 


That the Probability of Facts depending on 
Human Teſtimony, muſt gradually lefſen in 


Proportion to the Diſtance of Time when they 
were done (g). 2. That Natural Religion carries 
its own Evidence with it, theſe internal inſe- 


perable Marks of Truth; [which internal Evi- 


dence, by the Confeſſion of the beſt Proteſtant 
Writers, is the main Pillar of their Faith in the 


Chriſtian Doctrines (5), ] but any Religion 


which depends on Tradition, wants foreign Aid 
and Aſſiſtance. We muſt be certain that the 
firſt Propagators of it could not be impoſed on 


themſelves, or would not impoſe upon others ; 


or, in other Words, were infallible and impec- 
cable. Nor is this alone ſufficient. For if evil 


| Beings can impreſs Notions in Mens Minds as 


ſtrongly as good Beings, and cauſe Miracles to 


be done in Confirmation of them, there is no 


way to know to which of the two, Notions thus 


impreſs d are owing, but from their Nature and 
Tendency, or thoſe internal Marks of Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, by which they plainly ſhew them 


(g) P. 184, 135, (6) P. 185. 
© {elves 
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ſelves to be part of Natural Religion. And if 


© ſo, external Pfoofs can carry us no farther than 
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internal Proofs do (i). 


XI. 1. That ſuppoſing a Traditional Reli- 
gion could have the higheſt Evidence, and even 


equal to that of Natural Religion; yet there 
would be ſuch inſuperable Difficulties in the un- 


derſtanding of it, (2. from the Variety of Read- 
ings, Allegories, Hyperboles, Metaphors, Types, 
Parables, /or Phraſes of an uncertain Significa- 


tion,) as to render it, even to the Learned, and 
much more to the Unlearned, (for whom it 


ſhonld ſeem chiefly deſign 'd,) of little uſe (&). 


3. Religion, it is argued, either does not con- 


cern the Majority, as being incapable of form- 
ing a Judgment about it; or it muſt carry ſuch 
internal Marks of its T ruth, as Men of mean 
Capacities are able to diſcover ; or elſe, not- 
withſtanding the infinite Variety of Religions, 
All who do not underſtand the Original Lan- 
guages their Traditional Religions are written 


in, which is all Mankind, a very few excepred, 
are alike bound in all Places to pin their Faith 


on their Prieſts, and believe in Men, who have 
an Intereſt to deceive them; and who have 
ſeldom fail'd to do fo when Occaſion ſerves (1). 
4. But that admitting the Common People 
could be certain that the Original hath been 
convey d and tranſlated faithfully ; yet fince 
moſt Texts have vaſtly varied, and 13 
contrary Interpretations, and che literal Senſe 
very often kills, they cannot be confident they 
do not miſtake their Meaning, SON the Rea- 
ſon of Things makes it evident. 5. But ſup- 
poſing no ſuch Uncertainty in the Meaning of 
Texts, yet ſince the Scripture contains ſome 


0 P. 243. (&) P. 23 r. (1) P. 232. 
* Precepts 


themſelves, 


163 


Precepts which are Occaſional, obliging only 
certain Perſons, upon certain Occaſions, and in 
certain Circumſtances ; and others that are of 
an Eternal Obligation, and makes no Diſtinction 
in delivering them; even the moſt learned Men 
can have no other way of knowing one from 
the other, but from the Nature of the Precepts; 
and that thoſe only are of an Eternal Obliga- 
tion, which are founded on the Eternal Rea- 
ſon of Things; and which would Eternally 


. oblige, whether deliver'd in Scripture or not (wm). 


6. And had God from Time to Time ſpoke 
to all Mankind in their ſeveral Lauguages, and 
his Words had miraculouſly convey d the ſame 
Ideas to all Perſons; yet He could not ſpeak 
more plainly than he has done by the Things 
and the Relation which Reaſon 
ſhews there is between them: Nay, ſince tis 
impoſſible in any Book or Books, that a parti- 
cular Rule could be given for every Caſe, we 


muſt even then have had Recourſe to the Light 


of Nature, to teach us our Duty in moſt Caſes; 
eſpecially conſidering the numberleſs Circum- 
ſtances which attend us, and which perpetually 
varying, may make the ſame Actions, accord- 
ingly as Men are differently affected by them, 
either Good or Bad (). 

From all theſe Premiſes we are left to con- 


clude, 


K K 


XII. That ſince it is inconſiſtent with the 
Wiſdom of God to do any thing needleſs, and 
it is needleſs to do that which has not only been 
done, but better done before; it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that God, after having given to Man- 
kind a perfect, plain, and univerſal Law by the 
Light of Nature, ſhould afterwards give to a 


(n] 245, 246. (2) P. 27. 


© Part 


„ 

* Part of Mankind, an imperfect, obſcute, and 
F uncertain one. That therefore the Law of 
NATURE ALONE is to be conſider'd as the 
LA of GOD, and that NATURAL RE. 
118 toN is the ON tr true RELTIGTON. 
That Arr pretended Traditional Religions, 

© as far as they have any Thing in common with 
This, are Alike to be receiv'd : And where they 
differ at all from it, by commanding or forbid- 
ding any Thing contrary to, or beſides it, (as 
they All do more or leſs,) they are alike to be 
+ without giving ourſelves the Trouble 
of examining them any farther *. 5 


That this is a fair Repreſentation of our Aus 
thor's Argument, I will appeal to himſelf. In- 
deed the Premiſes are all in his own Words, as 
may be ſeen by the Quotations ; and as for the 
Concluſion which he leaves the Reader to make 
for himſelf, ir is no other than what neceflarily 
follows from his Premiſes. ES 


Having thus fairly ſtated his Argument in its 
full Force, I ſhall attempt a clear Anſwer to it : 
And that this may the better be underſtood, I 
| ſhall in my Reply make uſe of the ſame Diviſions 
and Subdiviſions, into which, for Method ſake, 
I have divided his Argument, 


I. * From the Notion of God as a Governor, 
and Maukind as the Governed ; it does indeed 
clearly follow, that Mankind have always been 
under a Divine Law; and fince an unknown 
Law, that is, a Law not ſufficiently promulgated, 
is in Effect no Law at all, it muſt be granted, 
that Mankind have at all Times had the Know- 
* ledge of that Law of God which they were 
© under ?, 


D II. That 
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IT. © That the only Deſign of God in creating 
© Mankind, was to make them happy *, is not, 
perhaps, altogether ſo clear a Point as the Learned 
Author ſeems to imagine (o). But becauſe there 
is no neceſſity of denying the Conſequences which 
he deduces from hence, (viz. that God has no 
other Intention in giving Laws to Men, and 
* therefore can require nothing but what makes 
for their Happineſs, and forbid thEm only thoſe 
* Things which tend to their Hurt *,) it may, at 
preſent, be taken for granted. Only let it be 
obſerved by way of Explication of the laſt Pro- 
poſition, that a Thing may be for the Good or 
Hurt of Men mediately as well as immediately: 
And that it is very conſiſtent with this Principle 
to ſuppoſe, that God requires 'Things which are 
not directly ſerviceable to the Happineſs of his 
Creatures, when they are mediately uſeful to that 
End : Or, on the contrary, to maintain that God 
| forbids Men Things, which though not directly 

hurtful, will in the End prove ſo, by leading to 
other Things that are in themſelves hurtful. 

III. That the primary Precepts of the Law 
* of Nature, are only thoſe Duties which flow 
from the Nature and Reaſon of Things, and 
© the Relations we ſtand in to God and our Fel- 
* low-creatures *; cannot be denied. But as it 
is acknowledged, © that there may be other 
© 'Things conducing as Means to thoſe Things 

© which are in their own Nature obligatory *; 
and *© that the obſerving theſe Things, as human 
* Diſcretion ſhall direct, is a Part of the Law of 
Nature ; it muſt, I think, alſo be granted, that 
the obſervance of ſuch Means upon a Divine Ap- 
pointment, (ſuch an Appointment being ſuppoſed 


(so) See Divine Redlitude, and the Anſwer to it, entitled, Divine 
Bens volence. | | 


proved,) 


„ 4 

proved,) is much more a Part of the Law of Na- 
ture. And as, in our Author's way of Reaſon- 
ing, it is no Reflection on that Law to ſuppoſe 
it capable of receiving further Light from Human 
Diſcretion; ſo I ſhould apprehend it would be 
much leſs a Reflection on the Law of Nature to 
aſſert, that it is capable of Improvement from 
the Divine Underſtanding. Nor, when Things 
are more carefully examined, will it, I believe, 
appear, that Human Diſcretion is, in all theſe 
Caſes, a better Guide than the Appointment of 
Infinite Wiſdom (p). 3 
IV. That all Mankind are capable of diſco- 
vering the Law of Nature by their Reaſoning 
Powers. — That the ſincere Obſervance of it is 
© ſufficient to make Men acceptable to God ;— 
* and that every equal Degree of Sincerity will 

entitle Men to an equal Degree of Divine Fa- 
your '; are Propoſitions that are true, when 
rightly explain'd. But they muſt be more diſ- 
tinctly conſider'd. 1 . 

1. The Law of Nature is, in the general, that 
Method of acting in all Circumſtances which the 
Nature and Reaſon of Things points out; or, 
in other Words, the doing in all Circumſtances 
what is right and fit. The Uſe of thoſe Faculties 
by which Men are diſtinguiſned from Brutes, is 


C 


. 
C 


(p) When I ſpeak of the Law of Nature as capable of being 
improv'd by Human Diſcretion, I do not mean the Law of Na- 
ture, abſtractly conſider d; but that Degree of Knowledge of the 
Light of Nature which any particular Man may be ſuppoſed to 

have attained. The Law of Nature, conſider'd in itſelf, that is, 
as it would appear to an Infinite Underſtanding, is perfect and 
capable of no Improvement. But the moſt large and compre- 
henſive Knowledge which any ſingle Man has of it, may be in- 
creaſed by the Labours of another Man : And much more may 
1t be improved by Revelation from that Infinite Mind, to whom 
alone the whole compaſs of the Law of Nature, that is, the 
fitneſs of all Things, is fully known, | 
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undoubtedly rhe Means by which. Mankind are to 
diſcover what is right and fit, that is, what is the 
Law of Nature in any particular Caſe. The firſt 
and general Principle of the Law of Nature, that 
Men ſhould, in all Circumſtances, do what is beſt, 
is ſelf-evident and univerſally acknowledged. As 
to the Particulars of the Law of Nature, there are 
ſome Things, whoſe fitneſs or unfitneſs is ſo imme- 
diately perceivable, that All Mankind have uni- 
verſally acknowledged it: there are ſome Things 
which have been always accounted praiſe-worthy, 
and others which have univerſally been condemn'd 
as vicions. And conſequently, not only the gene- 
ral Principle of the Law of Nature, but the moſt 
important Branches of it, muſt be granted to have 
been not only diſcoverable, but actually diſcover'd 
by all Mankind by the Uſe of their Reaſoning 
Powers. But there are other Things which 
(though to a careful, unprejudiced, and conſide- 
rate Mind, they may be ſufficiently proved to be 
parts of the Law of Nature) yet, partly becauſe 
the fitneſs is not ſo immediately diſcernible, and 
artly becauſe through Prejudice or Partiality the 
Mind is not ſo well diſpoſed to diſcern them ; it 
muſt be acknowledged, not only particular Per- 
ſons, but whole Nations, in particular Ages, have 
not aſſented to. And though whatever has really 
been diſcover'd to be a Part of the Law of Na- 
ture, by the Reaſon of any one Man, may, in a 
Senſe, be ſaid to be diſcoverable by every Man, 
(the Faculty of Reaſoning, abſtractly conſider d, 
being ſuppoſed to be alike in all Men,) yet, to 
ſpeak more properly, that only ſhould be ſaid to 
be diſcoverable by the Reaſon of all Mankind, 
which All Men, conſidering the Circumſtances in 
which they are placed, might reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed to diſcover. All the Propoſitions in Euclid, 
being there actually demonſtrated, may for that 
3 Shy _ Reaſon 
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Reaſon be ſaid, in a Senſe, to be dethonſtrable by 


all Mankind. But no one would therefore pre- 
tend to ſay, that it was reaſonable to expect that 
every Man ſhould be a compleat Mathematician. 
And it would be {till more abſurd to ſuppoſe, thar 
becauſe every Part of the Law of Nature is de- 


monſtrable, All Mankind by the uſe of their 
' Reaſoning Powers, muſt neceſſarily diſcover the 


very niceſt Branches of it. For to the diſcovery of 
Mathematical 'Truth there is need only of Appli- 
cation and Diligence ; but the Knowledge of Mo- 
rality requires theſe Qualifications equally with 
the other; and this beſides, which is by much the 
moſt difficult, viZ. Integrity. = | £7 
2. Sincerity will, I think, in all Caſes be ſuffici- 
ent to make Men acceptable to God. By which 
I do not mean (as the Aﬀerters of this Doctrine 
have ſometimes been groſly miſunderſtood) that 
whatever Sins a Man commits, he ſhall be in a 
State of Favour with God, provided at the Time 
he commits them he is perſuaded they are no 
Sins, and does them without Remorſe of Con- 


ſcience :; But what I mean is, that whoſoever can 


juſtly plead at the Bar of the Omniſcient Judge, 


that he hath faithfully diſcharged his Duty, as 


far as all Circumſtances conſider d, he could rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed to have diſcover'd it; ſuch 
a one, I ſay, ſhall not fail of Acceptance and a 
Reward. By vittue of this Principle it may 


_ Chatitably be preſum'd, that many amongſt che 


Heathens will be accepted at laft, even though 


they had lived in the breach of, what we juſtly 
ſuppoſe, Parts of the Law of Nature. Other- 


wife we muſt conſign them all over in the Groſs 
to Perdition, ſince it is certain ſome kind of Ido- 
latry (to omit other Things) were univerſally 
practiced by them without Scruple. But to ſup- 
poſe that becauſe he who has the leaſt Know- 
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ledge of his Duty, acting according to that with 
Sincerity, be accepted; therefore it matters 
not how/ little any one knows of it, is a very irra- 
ncluſion. The fallacy of this Argu- 
ment, That the ſincere Obſervance of the Law 
of Nature is ſufficient to make Men acceptable 
© to God: 'Therefore the Obſervance of a Super- 


© natural Law is needleſs : I fay, the fallacy of 


this Argument will appear by ſhewing how eaſily 
it may be retorted. Thus, The Obſervance 
c of leſs than the whole Law of Nature, will in 
© ſome Circumſtances be ſufficient to render Men 
© acceptable to God; therefore all other Parts of 
© the Law of Nature are needleſs*, By what 


way ſoever a Deiſt would anſwer this Argument 


when urged in favour of Atheiſm; a Chriſtian 
may anſwer it, when uſed in favour of Infidelity. 


Nor indeed is the Anſwer in either Caſe very 
difficult. For though Sincerity is all that is ſuffi- 


cient to make Men acceptable with God, and 
more than that is in this reſpect needleſs ; yet 
every one will perceive, that if all the Laws of 
God, whether Natural or Supernatural, have me- 


diately or immediately a Tendency to promote the 
Good of the Obſerver, and contain a Reward in 
the very Obſervance of them; This, I ſay, being 


ſuppoſed, (as it always ſhould be,) every one will 


perceive, that the more extenſive Knowledge he 


hath of his Duty, the greater Advantages he has 


for Happineſs. Let me only ſuggeſt this further, 


that as the Obſervance of a Part of the Law of 
Nature will be ſufficient to render none acceptable 
to God, but only thoſe whom He knew, all Cir- 


cumſtances conſider'd, could not reaſonably have 


been expected to know more of it; ſo the Obſer- 
vance of the whole Law of Nature, (as far as 
that can be ſuppoſed,) will be ſufficient to render 
thoſe only acceptable to God, from whom He 


knew, 


HD 


Caf. 
knew, by the ſame equitable Conſideration, He 
could not reaſonably expect that they ſhould have 
known any other Law but that of Nature. A 
Thought which the rejecters of Revelation in 
_ Chriſtian and Proteſtant Countries would do well 
to conver. : 1 
3. If Sincerity is that which renders Men accep- 
table to God, it unavoidably follows, © that every 
equal Degree of Sincerity will entitle Men to an 
equal Degree of Divine Favour *. But it is a 
great Miſtake to conclude from hence, that Men 
of all Religions, if equally diligent in their 
© Search of the true Religion, ſhall have all the 
© ſame Share of Happineſs in the Life to come *. 
For in this State of the Caſe, the Notion of Sin- 
cerity is very much confined, and. includes much 
leſs than was comprehended under the firſt Ac- 
count of it. Sincerity, in the full Notion of it, 
implies an honeſt Endeavour, not only to know, 
but to perform every Part of our Duty. And 
the Value of it ariſes from the Difficulties attend- 
ing both, which diſcover the Strength of the ho- 
neſt Principle that ſurmounted them. But in the 
Caſe laſt mentioned, Sincerity is confider'd onl 
as it regards the Diſcovery of Truth, which is 
really but one Part of our Duty. Let us ſuppoſe 
two Perſons, at the ſame Time, with Minds 
equally inclin'd to receive the Truth, applying 
themſelves to find out their Duty : But one of 
them, by the Help of better Natural Parts, or 
from ſome external Advantages, diſcovers an 
Obligation to more Duties than the other. And 
the more Duties he diſcovers, the greater Exer- 
ciſe he will find of his Obedience, His Work will 
be the harder. Now though upon the Account 
of Diligence in the Search of his Duty he has no 
Preeminence above the other, who was ſuppoſed 
equally ſincere in the Search of it; yet he has 
. certainly 
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certainly the Advantage of him in this reſpect, 


that he takes more Pains to practice his Duty, as 
well as equal Pairs to know it. And upon this 


Account it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe he ſhall be 


entitled to a greater Reward. And therefore, to 
prevent, as far as poſſible, all Miſunderſtanding 
upon this Argument, inſtead of ſaying [that every 
equal Degree of Sincerity entitles Men to an 
equal Degree of Divine Favour,} I ſhould rather 
expreſs it thus, [that every equal Degree of Vir- 
tue (meaning by Virtue, not the external Act 

but the internal Virtuous Diſpoſition,) will entitle 
Men to an equal Degree of Divine Favour (4) ]. 
In ſhort, to ſtate this Matter as clearly as I can: 
Almighty God, the Great Judge of the World, 
in diſtributing the fature Reward, will not confi- 
der ſo much the Degrees of Knowledge or Virtue 
of which any Man is poſſeſſed conſider d abſtractly, 


as conſider d in proportion to the Advantages he 


hath enjoyed for one or the other. He that with 
leſs Advantages for Knowledge or Virtue, has 
attained equal Degrees of each with one who had 
enjoyed greater Advantages, ſhall receive a larger 
Reward : And fo wice verſa, Only it muſt be 
obſerved, that as Knowledge and Virtue are 


Things in themſelves valuable, the natural Ad- 


vantages ariſing from them will always be propor- 


(4) The Reaſon of my ſubſtituting the Terms Virtue, or in- 
ternal Virtuous Diſpoſetion, inſtead of Sincerity, is, that the Term 
Sincerity is ſo ambiguous. It is ſometimes uſed for Sincerity 


_ through the whole Character of a Perſon, which is the ſame as 
' Virtue ; ſometimes for Integrity in a particular Inftunce, as it 
regards the Search after Truth; and ſometimes for the acting 


according to a preſent Per ſuaſion. When it is ſpoken of as the 
certain Method of procuring the Divine Favour, I think it muſk 
be taken in the firſt Senſe. But it being in our Exgliſh Language 
ſo commonly uſed in the two latter Senſes, has occation'd in- 
cautious Readers to take it in one or other of the latter Senſes 
(eſpecially the laſt) ig this Argument, 


tionable 
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kionable to the Degrees in which they are poſt 
ſfeſſed. K | LIN 
V. How far the Law of Nature is level to the 
Capacities of all Reaſonable Creatures, and natu- 
tally and neceſſatily aſſented to by them, has been 
already conſider d. And whether the Diſadvan- 
tages ariſing from a Law committed to Writing 
are fo great as this Author would inſinuate, we 
ſhall have occaſion to conſider under another 
Head. . fl : 
VI. © That the Law of Nature is the Law of 
© God, and that God is perfect and immurable *, 
will eaſily be admitted. But it by no means 
follows, that berauſe God is perfect and immuta- 
be, therefore All his Laws muſt, in the fame 
ſtrict Senſe, be perfect and immutable as He Him- 
Telf is. God is, in the higheſt Senſe, ab/o/ntely 

perfect and immutable ; or, to expreſs myſelf in 
the beautiful Language of the Apoſtle (r), The 
Father of Lights, with whom is no Varialleneſs, 
neither ſhadow of turning. A Law may be ſaid to 
be perfect either properly and ſtrictly, when it is in 
itſelf the beft that could poſſibly be; or elſe in a 
lower Senſe, when it 1s the beſt that could be pro- 
poſed, conſidering the Circumſtances of thoſe to 
whomt it is given. The beſt and moſt perfect 
Law, confider'd in itſelf, is certainly the Law of 
Nature, viz. the Acting in all Circumſtances as 
right Reaſon requires. This is that Rule by 
which Infinite Wiſdom is directed, and that by 
which the Almighty conſtantly and invariably 
acts. But it may juſtly be queſtion'd whether 


this can be affirm'd of any Being beſides. And 


it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that in the View 
of the Divine Intellect, all created Wiſdom is 
ſtill chargeable with Folly. But be that as it 
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will, this is certain, with reſpe& to Creatures of 


ſuch a Make as ours, the exact and rigorous 
inſiſting on a perfect Conformity to the Law of 
Nature, would involve the whole Race of Man- 
kind in Guilt and Miſery, Though the Law of 


Nature is in every Part of it reaſonable and fit, 


yet ſuch is the Force of Human Appetites and 
Paſhons, (be the Cauſe what it will,) that, in 
Fact, it is evident that no Man ever did, or, 


morally ſpeaking, could be ſuppoſed to be con- 


ſtantly govern'd by it. Even Natural Religion 
therefore is not underſtood rigidly to inſiſt on the 


whole Law f Nature, (no not as far as it is 


known,) but is always repreſented as leaving 
place for Repentance. Nor do the Adverſaries 
of Revelation, in my Judgment, ever oppoſe it 


with more Strength, than when they repreſent 


Revelation as challenging this Doctrine to itſelf 
alone, and denying that God can be known. to 
be propitious to Penitents by the Light of Na- 


ture. An ab/olute perfect Law to imperſect Crea- 


tures, would be impracticable, and conſequently 
loſe its Obligation. For this Reaſon I freely 
own it is my Opinion, that Men might conclude, 
without an cxpreſs Revelation, © that Repentance 
and Sincerity would be accepted by God inſtead 
© of Innocence and Perfection. Nor do I ſee 
any thing in Revelation inconſiſtent with this 
Sentiment, but the contrary. And by allowing 
this Principle, we may eafily avoid. all the ill 
Conſequences which this Writer would infer from 
the Perfection of the Lau of Nature. For, as 
notwithſtanding the boaſted * Perfection of that 
Law, it is allow'd that Natural Religion diſpenſes 
with it, by accepting Sincerity for Innocence, (be- 
cauſe the preſent Circumſtance of Human Nature 
requires #5) ſo may it, I think, as readily be ad- 
mitted, without the leaſt detracting from the Per- 
fettion 
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F 
fection of the Law of Nature, that the Cireum- 
ſtances of Things ſo directing, ſome Things, not 


in themſelves the beſt, may be allowed or re- 


quired. —'This leads us to confider the Immutability 
of the Law of Nature. A Law may be faid to be 
immutable, either ftricily, when it is abſolutely inva- 


riable, or leſs properly, when it is not to be changed 


as long as the Reaſons on which it was founded 
remain the ſame, The general Principle of the 
Law of Nature, (as has been before obſerved,) is 
the doing in all Circumſtances what is right and 
fir. This is abſolutely immutable. Farther, there 
are ſome Things which in all poſſible Circumſtances 


will appear reaſonable; and there are other 


'Things which, in no poſſible Suppoſition, can be 
rendered fit. That Favours ſhould be acknow- 
ledged, and, where it can be, returned, is, in every 


3 conceivable Circumſtance, reaſonable : That an in- 


nocent Perſon ſhould be the Object of Hatred, is, 
on every poſſible Suppoſition, unfit But there are 
many Things which, under certain Circumſtances, 
are unfit ; which yet, ander a Change of Circum- 


ſtances, may be very reaſonable. Inceſt, in the 


preſent State of Things, is vicious; but, in the 
beginning of the World, (ſuppoſing the whole Hu- 
man Race to have deſcended from one ſingle Pair) 
it was quite the contrary. The ſame may be ſaid 
to the Caſes of Polygamy and Divorce. The Cir- 


cumſtances of the World in general might ren- 


der theſe Things unfit, which yet at ſome 
Times, and under ſome Circumſtances, may not 
be ſo. And though, in the general, it is fit, that 
Things of a Mora} Nature ſhould be the only 
Subject of the Divine Command; yet, at other 


Times, Things of a poſitive Nature may be very 


proper, and greatly ſubſervient to the Practice of 
Morality itſelf. In a Word, The Law of Nature, 


As it enjoins the general Practice of that which, 
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Religion were different in nothing 
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under all Circumſtances, is beſt ; will ever be un; 
ebaugeably the lame. 


an As it requires ſome Things 
which in all Circumſtances are right, and for- 
bids others, which, in every ſuppoſeable Circum- 


. 


ſtance, muſt ever be wrong; it is alſo immutable. 


But with reſpect to other Things, which, as Cir- 
cumſtances vary, may be either good or bad; it 
can only be ſaid to be uuchaugeable, as, duriug the 
Continuance of the ſame Circumſtances, it is immuta- 
ble. And as it is eaſy to ſuppoſe that Men may, 


by the Exerciſe of their own Reaſon, ſee when 
the Alteration of Circumſtances requires a diffe- 
rent Conduct, and act accordingly; ſo it is much 


more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they may vary 
their Conduct, when, by an expreſs Revelation, 
God himſelf declares that Alteration. 


VII. 1. Though. we ſhould grant the Perſectiau 


and Immutability of the Law of Nature in that 


Senſe in which the ingenious Author ſeems to con- 
tend for it; and, which is a neceſſary Conſequence 
of ſuch a Conceſſion, though we ſhould farther 
admit, that Revelation can require nothing which 


Natural Religion does not antecedently require; 
and can forbid nothing but what that has for- 


© bidden ; yet it would not follow, even from 
theſe Conceſſions, that Natural and Revealed 
but in the 
Manner of Communication *. For though Re- 
velation introduced no new Precepts, it may eaſily 
be ſuppoſed. to add new Sanctious and Motives 
to the Religion of Nature; and on both theſe. Ac- 
counts be Tin from it.— The Sanctions of Nas 
tural Religion, (beſides the Natural Conſequenceg 
of Virtue and Vice,). are thoſe farther additional 
Rewards or Puniſhments, which, by the. Uſe of 
our own Reaſon alone, we may conclude will be 


| beſtowed by the Great Governour of the World 
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And becauſe it has been diſputed how far Reaſon 


will carry us on this Head, without the Help of 
Revelation, I will crave leave to propoſe my Sen- 
timents of that Matter in a few Words.—1 think 
we may conclude from the 7ſt ice of God, confi- 


der'd as the Governor of the World, that there 


muſt be a Future State, (for ſuch, at leaſt, as have 
not in the preſent enjoyed the proper Reward of 
Virtue,) in which there ſhall be a greater Diſtine- 
tion between the Righteous and the Hicked, than 
there is in the preſent. Thus far ſeems Denonſtre- 
tion (5). I think likewife it is bighty probable, 
that in this future State, the Virtuous will perie- 


vere in their Virtue: ; and that it is probable QGhough 


in a much lower Degree) that the Hicked will 
rſiſt in their J/ickedneſs ; and conſequently, 


the other, ſhall lat as long as theis Exiſtence. 
Notwithſtanding, as is muſt be acknowledged pof- 


(5), When I uſe the Terms. Demanſtrat ian, aſſured, &. I deſire 
it may be obſerved, that I make uſe of them not in the rigid 
Senſe that they are uſed in by Mathematicians, (in which Senſe 
all Revelation, and, perhaps, the Moral: Pertettiogs of the Deitys, 
are not capable of Demonſtration, ) but in a Moral Senſe, for ſuch 
an Aſſurance as excludes Doubt. And though Arguments dran 
from the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Divine Nature would be 


_ equally allowable with. others taken from Fratics and Feracity-; | 


if we could. as certainly ſay what Goodneſs. and M iſdem requixes, 
as we can ſafely prongunce What is requir d fam Equity and 
Truth,; yet, as this is not the Caſe, I apprehend, all Arguments 
taken from the former of thefe Perfections, wil in rhe prefent 
State of Human Underſtanding, affect aur Minds wich nuch. le 
Force, than thoſe which are deduced from the latter. Fon the 
Goodneſ of God is regulated by his Em : and what to, our 
* ee appears wie, might on a perfect View of Things 
be found folly. But what is contrary te Frſtice-or Hrariry, (of 
which we are much better Judges,) can in no Circumſtances 
become right; and therefore all Arguments. by which any Me- 
thad af acting in the Neity could be. proved contrary to tige, 
muſt be the ſtrangeſt Proofs that the Divine, Being will, nat. a8 


after that manner: 


ſible 


ſible to ſuppoſe, that in that State the Virtuons 
may apoſtarize, and as it will be leſs difficult to 
imagine that the Vicious may reform; it is by Re- 
Ve lation alone we are aſſured, that the preſent 
Life is the only State of Probation. Again, I 
imagine it would be probable from the Goodneſs 
of God, that Virtuous Beings, continuing ſuch, 
ſhould continue always in Exiſtence, to enjoy the 
natural happy Effects of their Virtue; and from 
the Miſdom of God we might, perhaps, form a 
probable Argument to conclude, that vicious Be- 
ings, continuing ſuch, ſhould have their Exiſtence 
perpetuated, that they might always ſuffer the 
natural miſerable Effects of their Vice. But as 
there is evidently no Injuſtice in God's annihila- 
ting an unhappy Sinner; ſo, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
there can be no Injuſtice in his annihilating an 
bappy virtuous Perſon ; provided (which in the 
preſent Caſe is ſuppoſed) that he hath firſt en- 
joyed a ſufficient Reward for his Virtue, For this 
is all that even an innocent Creature can pretend 
to deſerve of his Creator: and therefore, I think, 
this is all that Reaſon can certainly diſcover (t). 
Revelation alone aſſures us, that the Duration of 
the Future Retribution to the Righteous, but 
eſpecially to the Wicked, will be ſtrictly Eternal. 
According to this Account, (which, upon the moſt 
ſerious Deliberation, ſeems to me to be the true 
State of this Matter,) Revelation is ſuppoſed to 
add to the Sanctious of the Law of Nature, and 
Natural Religion, by repreſenting the preſent Life 
as the only State of Trial, aud extending the Dura- 
tion of the Rewards and Puniſhments in the Life 


(.) As to the Caſe of Infants and Idiots, who are not to be 
conſider d as Moral Agents; Reaſon can diſcover nothing cer- 
rainly, as to the manner in which they ſhall be diſpoſed of after 
Death. | | 575 
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to come. It may not be amiſs to ſuggeſt this far- 
ther, that Revelation has diſcover'd additional 
Rewards to be conferred on the Righteous, and 
additional Puniſhments to be inflicted on the 
Wicked, in the future State, beſides the natural 
Rewards of Virtue and Vice, which, perhaps, are 
the only ones that Reaſon would with Certainty 
make out even in the future Life. But beſides 
additional Sanctions in the way of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, it is alſo eaſy to conceive, that Na- 
tural Religion may be reinforced, and the Obli- 
gation to it ſtrengthened, by giving us the Know- 
ledge of ſuch Truths (oth-rwite not to be known) 
as ſhall furniſh out new Mzctives to Virtue. Of 
this Nature is the Account which the Scripture 
gives us of the firſt Entrance of Death into the 
World, and the Reſtoration of Immortality.— 
The Entrance of Mortality upon the firſt Violation 
of Innocence, and the Re-entrance of Lije upon 
the firſt Inſtance of Perfect ( bedience, are ſtron 
and expreſſive Indications of the Deſert of Sin, 
and the Worth of Holineſs in the Eſtimation of 
Infinite Wiſdom.—'The exhibiting to Mankind a 
compleat Example of Univerſal Obedience in their 
own Nature, hath a very powerful Tendency to 
excite them to a continual Progreſs. in Virtue: 
The Method in which Chriſtianity teacheth us to 
expect the Forgiveneſs of our Sins, is ſuch as will 
render the Belief of that Doctrine more ſteady, and 
may ſerve to remove entirely all thoſe i- grounded 
Suſpicious which guilty Minds are apt to entertain: 
when zn Condeſcenhon to our Infirmities, God is re- 
preſented as ſetting forth his own Son as a Propi- 
tiation for our Sins, and Chriſt is repreſented, by 
virtue of that Aronement, as interceding for us at 
his Father's Right Hand, as a Mediator between 
God and Man. This alſo feryes as a great Motive to 
Holineſs, by putting our Obedience on the foot of 
1 35 Gratitude 


321 
Gratitude for the higheſt Favours. For (aprees 
ably to what has been before ſhewn to be moſt 
conſonant to rigtt Reaſon) Eternal Life (the 
Promiſe of which is indeed the great Advantage 
of Revelation) is never in Sctipture repfeſented as 
a Reward of Debt to imperfelt Virtue ; but it is 
deſcribed as the Gift of God by Jeſus Chrift (i), wht 
having by bis Death aboliſhed Death, and brought 
Life and Immortality th Light (x), was enxaited 
by God to bis Right Hand, to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, a Prince of Life (y), with Power over 
all Fleſh, that he ſhould give Eternal Life to as 
many as his Father had given him (z), i. e. to all 
his fincere and faithful Subjects. Thus, I hope, 
it has been made appear, that even ſuppoſing the 
Perfection and Immutability of the Law of Nature, 
in the Senſe that this Gentleman contends for, his 
Conſequence [that Revelation could differ from 
Natural Religion only in the manner of Commu- 
nication] would not be juſt: Since Revelation, 
without introducing any new Preceprs, might ſu- 
peradd new Santtions and Moti ves to Nat usul Re- 
ligion, as the Revelations which Oriſtians re- 
ceive, certainly do. But to this I am aware 
the acute Author will objeck, That from the 
Perfection of the Law of Nature it follows, 
© that the Sanctions and Motives, as well as the 
© Preceptive Part of it, muſt be equally perfect, 
© and incapable of receiving any Alteration of 
Addition from Reveal'd Religion.. To which 
I anſwer, That as the Preceptiue Part of the Law 
of Nature is, in itſelf, the moſt perfect, ſo the | 
Sanctions of that Law are, in the ſame Senſe, 3 
perfect too: And to be induced to Virtue by 3 
theſe Motives, i. e. on account of the internal 
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(x) Rom. vi. 33. (x) 2 Tim. i. 10. Heb. ii. 14. 
(3) Acts v. 31. Acts iii. 1x. () John xvii. 2. 455 
1. Excellency 


1 0 
Excellency of Virtue itſelf, is, I own, acting up- 
on the nobleſt Principle in the World. But as an 
abſolutely perfef? Rule would be impracticable to 
imperfect Creatures; ſo the nobleſt Motives would 
loſe mach of their Force with Creatures of an 
inferior Nature: If Mankind was conſtituted of 
Reaſon only, and diveſted entirely of Appetite 
and Paſſion, it might be expected that Reaſon 
alone ſhould govern them. But as the Caſe is 
quite otherwiſe, and Reaſon makes but a Part of 
our Conſtitution, and is often counteracted by 
the more ignoble Part of our Nature, ſome other 
Moti ves feem fit to be added as a Balance againſt 
the Force of Appetite and Paſſion ; eſpecially 
where, by any unhappy Circumſtances, the true 
Reliſh of Virtue is loſt, and by a falſe Taſte, Vice 
is become agreeable. In this View, the additi- 
onal Santtions and Motives of Reveal d Religion 
will, I believe, appear not unneceflary, and by 
the Strength of theſe, Men of corrupt Minds may 
be wrought on very profitably, in the Beginning, 
till rhe more noble Principles gain or recover their 
proper Force. And upon this Occaſion I cannot 
avoid oblerving, that whoſoever would have a 
true Notion of Reveal'd Religion, muſt, I think, 
conſider it from firſt to laſt, as a Series of graci- 
ous Condeſcentions in Almighty God to the 
Corruption and Imperfection of his Creatures. 
If our Underſtandings were leſs liable to be de- 
ceived, and our Wills leſs ſubject to our Paſſions, 
there would be leſs occaſion for Revelation. But 
as long as we are Mey, it will not become us to 
eject that Aſſiſtance which Angels, it may be, 
would find needleſs. If our Author had viewd 
Revelation in this Light, I am perſuaded he would 
have perceived that a great Part of his Reaſonings 
might have been ſpared.— Hitherto we have 
been ſhewing the Uſefulneſs of Reveal d Religion, 
* N 


[34]. 
upon the Suppoſition that it brought no new 
Precepts with it. But as every one who reads the 
Bible muſt obſerve, that it certainly contains 
other Precepts beſides thoſe of the Law of Nature, 
and that not in the Old Teftament only, but in 
the New ; it is time to undertake the Defence of 
it in this View, and to examine thoſe Reaſons by 
which this Learned Writer would evince the Uſe- 
leſſneſs, Unfitneſs, or Diſadvantages of ſuch kind 
of Precepts being ſuperadded to the Religion of 
Nature. oe; gy 
2. External Revelation is to be conſider'd as 
_ erecting a larger Edifice on the Foundation of 
Natural Religion. What is thus ſuperſtructed 
muſt alſo be ſuppoſed to be mediately or immedi- 
ately for the Good of Mankind. But to ſay that 
upon this Suppoſition, the Superſtructure belongs 
to Natural Religion, which requires every Thing 

of that Kind, is, I think, no better than trifling. 
For though the Law of Nature, in general, re- 
quires the Practice of every Thing which is for 
the Good of Mankind; yet it doth not minutel 
deſcend to every particular Thing which has ſuch 
a Tendency. In this way the Rules of Agricul- 
ture, Navigation, and all Mechanicks, might be 
brought under the Law of Nature; becauſe they 
have all of them a 'Tendency to promote the Good 
of Men. Whatſoever Revelation has added, 
cither by way of Motive or Precept, to Natural 
Religion, has or will be ſhewn to be greatly ſubſer- 
vient to human Happineſs. But it is one Thing 
to ſee the Advantage of a Diſcovery, (when it is 
once made,) and quite another. Thing to have 
firſt diſcover'd it. It is one Thing to ſee the 
Reaſons of a Propoſition, and quite a different 
one to be Jed antecedently by the firſt Principles 
to the Diſcovery of the Propoſition. Now as one 
Man. by the Advantage of a ſuperior natural 
oF *-nius 
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Genius join'd to a conſtant Application, may find 
out ſuch Things as, when made known, evidently 
appear beneficial to his Fellow-creatures, and are 
accordingly gratefully received by them, not with- 
out a juſt Acknowledgment of the Author's 
Merit; ſo the true Queſtion is, (and we may 
wonder it ſhould ever be made a Queſtion,) whe- 
ther God, whoſe Underſtanding is Infinite, ma 
not be ſuppoſed to make known to Mankind ſuch 
Things as, when reveal'd, appear equally rea- 
ſonable and adyantagious, though, antecedent to 
that Revelation, it might be impoſſible for the 
united Reaſon of Mankind to have diſcover'd 
them? That is, really, in other Words, whether 
Almighty God doth not know what is for the 
Good of his Creatures better than all of them pur 
together; and whether, if he pleaſeth, he may 
not teach them more than they knew before ? 
Upon the Reſolution of this Queſtion the whole 
Controverſy turns. If God is ſuppoſed to make 
ſuch a Revelation, Natural Religion indeed plainly 
points out to us that it ought to be received: 
but it doth not therefore make it no Revelation. 
But if what is given for a Revelation doth not 
anſwer the Characters above-mention'd, Natural 
Religion will teach us that it is no Divine Reve- 
lation. — The great End of all Religion, Natural 
or Reveal d, is to promote the Happineſs of Man- 
kind, by bringing them to the Practice of Virtue. 
The Means to attain this End, are indeed for the 
moſt part various and mutable. Thus the parti- 
cular Portion of his Subſtance which each Man 
ſhould ſpend in Acts of Charity, the Portion of 
Time which every one ſhould allow to Exerciſes 
of Piety ; or, on the other hand, the Extent of 
our lawful Liberty in the Uſe of Meats, or Drink, 
Apparel or Diverſions ; theſe Things, I fay, de- 
pending on the different Conſtitutions and Cir- 

F 2 cumſtances 
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cumſtances of particular Perſons, can never be 
aſcertain'd by expreſs Laws, but muſt be left to 
every Man's Conſcience, and are to be regulated 
by each Man's Ability and Experience. Nor has 
Revelation ever pretended to meddle with Things 
of this Kind. Concerning ſuch Things, it deli- 
vers only general Precepts; Do all to the Glory of 
God (a); Uſe not Liberty for an occaſion to the 
Fleſh ; Give no Offence (h); Let all Things be done 
to Edification, (c), Ec. which are to be applied 
by particular Perſons to their own Circumſtances. 
And if theſe are the Things which the ingenious 
Author ſo earneſtly contends ſhould be left to 
Human Diſcretion, we may ſafely allow it 
4. With reſpect to Things of this Nature it 

may alſo be granted him, That to imagine the 
© contrary, is to make Things dependent on Cir- 
© cumſtances, independent ; 'Things that are pro- 
© per only under ſome Circumſtances, neceſſary 
© under all Circumſtances; nay, to make Ends 
* mutable and Means immutable ; and that theſe 
© are to continue the ſame, though by change of 
* Circumſtances they become prejudicial, nay 
* deſtructive to the End for which alone they 
* were ordained, * 

5. In this Senſe too, we may admit, That the 
more neceſſary any End is, there is the more 
Reaſon for People to be left at Liberty to con- 
ſider in the vaſt Variety of Circumſtances, and 
thoſe too perpetually changing, what Means 
may be moſt proper for obtaining that End ; 
ſince theſe having no Worth in themſelves, can 
only be valued according as they more or leſs 
conduce to the Purpoſes they were intended for; 
and where God does not interpoſe, it is incum- 
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(a) 1 Cor. x. 31, 32. (b) Gal. v. 13, (c) 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
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© bent on Human Diſcretion, chiefly ordain'd for 
© this End, to make ſuch Alterations as the Rea- 
© ſon of Things requires. But though, in ſuch 
Things as were above-mention'd, (in which the 
Circumſtances of every Man, perhaps, differ from 
every Man's) it would be abſurd to imagine that 
Revelation ſhould interpoſe; yet may we not 
eaſily conceive other J hings ſerviceable to Vir- 
tue, and agreeable to the general Circumſtances 
of Mankind, {though with tome few Exceptions,) 
and is there any Abſurdity in ſuppoſing ſuch 
'Things to be generally enjoyn'd by Revelation, 
with an Exception only in ſuch Caſes as from par- 
ticular Circumſtances the Practice of them would 
be prejudicial, or interfere with the more impor- 
tant Duties of Morality ® And this will here- 
after appear to be the Caſe of all the poſitive 
Duties of Reveal d Religion. — 5 85 
6. That thoſe Means which at one Time 
promote Human Happineſs, equally promote it 
at all Times, (if underſtood uniwerſally) is a 
Propoſition neither true in itſelf, nor at all con- 
ſiſtent with our Author's Reaſonings that have 
been already confider'd, and that are founded on 
a Suppoſition, that the Means of Human Happi- 
neſs are various and mutable. What this Gentle- 
man means by aſſerting, That God at all Times 
intended Mankind that Happineſs their Nature 
© is capable of, I cannot ſay. Unleſs it be, that 
God at all Times deſign'd for every Man all thoſe 
Advantages for Happineſs which any particular 
Man ever did or could enjoy. But this is an Af- 
fertion ſo notoriouſly contradicted by univerſal 
Experience, (nothing being more evident than 
that the Circumſtances of particular Perſons are 
in this reſpect almoſt infinitely varied,) that I 
ſhall rather chooſe to ſuppoſe myſelf ignorant of 
this Learned Writer's real Meaning, than _— 
| enſe 
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Senſe to his Words ſo big with Abſurdity ; though 
I muſt own, that Senſe which J have mention d, 
ſeems to me the only one of which his Words are 
capable, and in which the Propoſition is at all 
pertinent to his Argument. — The Reaſon for 
which we ſuppoſe it pleaſed God to reveal his 
Will to Mankind not all at once but rather by 
degrees, is not © that he grudged any of his Crea- 
* tures the Happineſs of a full Diſcovery * ; but 
it ſeem'd moſt agreeable to his Infinite Wiſdom, 
that when the World was overwhelm'd with the 
Darkneſs of Ignorance and Superſtition, Light 
ſhould be let in upon it by degrees, as Men were 
able to bear it; and that a Jeſs perfect Diſpenſa- 
tion ſhould prepare for a more perfect one. This 
is the true Method of introducing any Reforma- 
tion ; and in this, as well as other Inſtances, the 
Fooliſhneſs of God will be found wiſer than Men. 
But as the ſame Reaſons which muſt be uſed to 
vindicate the Perfections of God in not revealing 
Himſelf at once, will equally ſerve to ſhew that it 
was not neceſſary He ſhould make a Revelation 
to Al; theſe will more naturally come to be con- 
fider'd under the next Head. F 
VIII. If we ſuppoſed that the ſincere Obſer- 
vance of Natural Religion, as far as it could be 
diſcover'd, would not be ſufficient to make Men 
acceptable to God, and that it was impoſſible to 
diſcharge any part of Duty in an acceptable man- 
ner without a Revelation; if this, I ſay, was the 
Caſe, I do not ſee how it could be conſiſtent with 
our Natural Notion of God as the Common Pa- 
rent of the Univerſe, to imagine that he ſhould 
make ſuch a Revelation 0 ſome, and withhold it 
from others, Bur as this is carrying the Neceſſity 
of Revelation higher than is fit, and farther than 
the Scriptures have carried it, (which always ſup- 
poſe that God is uo Reſpecter of Perſons ; and that 
| in 
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in every Nation, he that feareth Him, and worketh 
Righteouſneſs, is uccepted with Him (d),) 1 ſhall. 
not conſider myſelf as obliged to defend it on that 

Hypotheſis. And if it is allowed that God is not 
in ſtrict Tuſtice obliged to give a Revelation to 
any, if the beſtowing it be conſider'd not as a 
Debt but a Fawour, it will be ſufficient in this, as 
well as numberleſs Inſtances of a like Nature, to 
reſolve all into the Determination of Infinite i 
dom, There is not a whit more Difficulty in con- 
ceiving that God, though he is the Common Fa- 
ther of his Creatures, ſhould give a Revelation 
to /ome and not to others ; or that He ſhould re- 
veal Himſelf more fully to ſome, and to others leſs ; 
than to ſuppoſe that He ſhould have created ſome 
more healthy, and others leſs; that He ſhould 
make ſome poor, and others rich; that ſome 
ſhould naturally be more, and others leſs know- 
ing; and conſequently, (which comes nearer to 
the preſent Caſe,) that ſome ſhould underſtand 

much more of the Law of Nature than others 
(conſidering the Circumſtances in which they were 
placed) could poſſibly be ſuppoſed to know. 
The Goodneſs of the Deity will incline Him to 
communicate ſome Degree of Happineſs to all 
his Children, and prevent him from making any 
of them miſerable without their own Fault. But 
It is not at all inconſiſtent with the Divine Good- 
neſs, to imagine that He ſhould give Being to a 
Variety of Creatures, ſome more and others leſs 
perfect in Knowledge, and that according to the 
different Degree of their Underſtandings, they 
ſhould be more or leſs perfect in their Wills. 
What Meaſure of Natural Capacity for Happi- 
neſs, or what Number of Additional Advantages 
every particular Creature ſhall enjoy, is a Conſi- 


(d) Acts x. 345 35. 


deration 
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deration of Wiſdom only. This is the way in 
which a Deiſt would anſwer the Difficulties arifing 
from the Inequalities obſervable in Natural and 
Moral Providence ; and in the very ſame manner 
may a Chriſtian account for the uncqual Diſtribu- 
tion of the, Goſpel-Privileges. Shall the Thing 
formed ſay to him that formed it, Why haſt thou 
made me thus © Has not the Potter Power over the 
Clay, of the ſame Lump, to make one Veſſel unto Ho- 
nour and another unto Diſhonour (e)? Let me 
add, that when we reſolve theſe Things into the 
good Pleaſure of God, (who is the undoubted 

Maſter of his own Favours,) we do not ſuppoſe 
that the Divine Being, even in thefe Caſes, acts 
in an arbitrary manner; but it is preſum'd that 
He has particular Reaſons for this different Con- 
duct in his own Infinite Mind, though our lo. 
Underſtandings cannot attain them, and we have 
not the leaſt Right to require an Account of his 
'TranſaGtions in ſuch Matters. But though ] have 
ſuppoſed what I think is neceſſary to be ſuppoſed 
for the ſupporting of Natural and Reveal'd Reli- 
gion, yet Natural Religion is ſufficient of itſelf to 
render thoſe acceptable to God, who could not 
reaſonably be expetied to know any other; yet it by 
no means follows, that it is ſufficient for thoſe, 
who, if they had pleated, might have known 
more of the Divine Will by Revelation. What 
Alteration that has made in this Matter, muſt be 
our next Enquiry. n Fn 
IX. Amongſt the vaſt Number of Di//inftions 
which have been introduced into Divinity, there 
is none more juſt or ufeful than the common 
Diſtinction between the Religion of the End, and 
the Religion of the Means. Ihe Religion of the 

End conſiſts in the Practice of everlaſting Righte- 


(e) Rom. ix. 20, 21. 


ouſneſs. 
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ouſneſs. This, indeed, more properly deſerves the 
Name of Religion, and is the only Religion which 
is valuable for ſelf. I be Religion of the Means 
is ſo far valuable, as it has a J endency to ſerve 
that of the End ; and where it fails of doing this, 
it is utterly vain and unprofitable ; as where it is 
conſider'd as a Compenſation for the Neglect of 
more important Duties, it is hurtful. This Supe- 
riority of the Religion of the End, and the Subor- 
dinatiou of inſtrumental Duties, is no where more 
ſtrongly inculcated than in the Scriptures, which 
we account ſacred, There it is perpetually af- 
ſerted, That pure Religion aud undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, To viſit the Patherleſs and 
Widews in their Aflittion, aud to keep himſelf un- 
ſpotted from the World (F). That the End of the 
Command ment is Charity, out of a pure Heart, aud 
| of a good Conſcience, aud of Faith unfeigned (g). 
That the Kingdom of God is not Meat and Drink, 
but Righteouſneſs, and Peace, and Joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt : Far be that in theſe things ſerveth Chriſt, is 
acceptable to God and approved of Men (b). Thar 
in Chriſt Feſus neither Circumciſion availeth any 
thing, nor Uucircumciſion, but Faith which worketh 
by Love (i). That the Grace of God which bath 
appeared, bringing Salvation unto All Men, teacheth 
«us to deny Ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, aud to 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly, in this preſent 
World, looking for that Llefſed Hope, and the glo- 
vious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Feſus Chriſt, who gave himſelf for us, that be 
might redeem us = all Iniquity, and purify 
unto himuſelf @ Peculiar People ⁊calous of Good 


Forks (E). That to love God with all the Heart, 
and all the Underſtanding, and with all the Soul, 


F) Jami. 27. 1g) 1 Tim. i. . (0 Rom. Xiv. 17, 18. 
(i) Gal, v. 6. (é) Tit. ii. 11— 14. | 
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and with all the Strength, and to love his Neigh- 
bour as himſelf, is more than all whole Burnt Of- 
fering and Sacrifices ([). Nor is this only the 
Language of the New Teſtament. The Writers 
of the Old expreſs themſelves in much the ſame 
manner. He hath ſhewed thee, O Man, what is 
good, and what deth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do juſtly, and to love Mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God (m) ? I deſired Mercy, and not Sa- 
crifice; and the Knowledge of God, more than burnt 
27 (). Truſt ye not in lying Words, ſaying, 

he Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, 
the Temple of the Lord aretheſe, For if ye thorough- 
ly amend your ways, and your doings ; if ye thorougb- 
ly execute Judgment between a Man and his Neigh- 
hour; if ye oppreſs not the Stranger, the Father- 
' Jeſs and the Widow, and ſhed not innocent Blood in 
this Place, neither walk after other gods to your 
 burt ; then J will cauſe you to dwell in this Place. 
Behold ye truſt in lying Words which cannot profit. 
Will ye fteal, murder, and commit Adultery, and 
ſwear falſely, and burn Incenſe unto Baal, and walk 
after other gods whom ye know not ; and come and 
ſtand before me in this Houſe which is called by my 
Name, and ſay, We are delivered to do all theſe 
Abominations (o)? Thus ſaith the Lord, The 
Heaven is my Throne, and the Earth is my 
Foctftool : Where is the Houſe that ye build unto 
me And where is the Place of my Reſt? 
For all theſe Things hath my Hand made, and 
all theſe Things have been, ſaith the Lord: But 
to this Man will JI loo, even to him that is 
poor, and of a comtrite Spirit, and trembleth at 
my Word. He that killeth an Ox, is as if be 
flew a Man: He that ſacrificeth a Lamb, as 


(1) Mark x11. 33. (m) Mic. vi. 8. (2) Hoſ. vi. 6. 
(o) Jer. vii. 4—10. | 
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if be cut off a Dog's Neck ; he that offereth an 
Oblation, as if be offered Swines Blood,; be that 
burneth Incenſe, as if he bleſſed an Idol (p). 
Behold, ye faſt for Strife and Debate, and to 
ſmite with the Fiſt of IWickedneſs; ye fhall not 
faſt as ye do this Day, to make your Voice to 
be heard on high. Ts it ſuch a Faſt that I baue 
_ choſen © a Day for a Man to afflift his Soul? Is 
it to bow down his Head as a Bulruſh, and to 

ſpread Sackcloth and Aſhes under bim? Wilt 
thou call this a Faſt and an acceptable Day to 
the Lord? Is not this the Faft that I have 
choſen © to looſe the Ponds of Wickedneſs, to undo 
the heavy Burdens, and to Ict the oppreſſed go 
free, and that ye break every Toke ® Is it not 
to deal thy Bread to the hungry, and that thou 
bring the poor that are caſt out, to thy Houſe ? 
Ü hen thou ſeeſt the naked, that thou cover him, 
and that thou hide not thy ſelf from thine own 
Fleſh ?* If thou draw out thy Soul to the hungry, 
and ſatisfy the afflifted Soul; Then ſpall thy Light 
riſe in Obſcurity, and thy Darkneſs be as the 
Noon-day (). To what purpoſe is the multitude 
of your Sacrifices unto me, ſaith the Lord“? I am 
full of the Burnt-offerings of Rams, and the Fat 
of fed Beaſts, and I delight not in the Blood 
of Bnllocks, or Lambs, or He-goats. When ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required this 
at your hand to tread my Courts? Bring no more 
vain Oblations, Incenſe is an Abomination to me, 
the New Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of Aſſem- 
blies I cannot away with. It is Iniquity, even the 
Solemu Meeting. Tour New Moons and your ap- 
pointed Feaſts my Soul hateth, they are a Trouble 
unto me, I am weary to bear them. And when ye- 


(v) If. Ixvi. 1—3, (4) lvii. 3— 10. 
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ſpread forth your Hands I will hide mine Eyes 
from you: Tea, when you make many Prayers I 
will not bear, Tour Hands are full of Blood, 
Waſh ye, make you clean, pit away the Evil of 
your Doings from before mine Eyes. Ceaſe to 

evil, learn to do well, ſeek Judgment, relieve 
the Oppreſſed, judge the Patherleſs, plead for the 
Widow (r). I will not reprove thee for thy Sa- 
erifices or Burnt-offerings to have been continu- 
ally before me. I will take no Bullock out of thy 
Honſe, nor He-goats ont of thy Fields. For every 
Beaſt of the Foreſt is mine, and the Cattle upon a 
thouſand Hills. I know all the Fiauls of tbe Monns 
tains, and the wild Beaſts of the Fields are mine, 
If I were hungry, I would not tell thee ; for tbe 
World is mine, and the Fullneſs thereof. Will I 


z ent the Fleſh of Bulls, or drink the Blood of Gonts® 


Offer unto God Thankſgiving, and pay thy Vows 
unto the moſt High. And call upon me in the Day 
of Trouble. I will deliver thee, and thou ſhalt 
glorify me (s). Whoſo offereth Praiſe glorifieth me: 
and to him that ordereth his Converſation arigbt, 
_ wvill I fhew the Salvation of God (t). And to go 
yet ſomething higher, we have this excellent De- 
ſcription of Religion in the Book of Fob. Behold, 
the Fear of the Lord, that is Wiſdom ; and to de- 
part from Evil is Underſtanding (u). By theſe 
Paſſages of the Old Jeſtament it may be ſeen, that 
the Subſtance of Religion was the ſame under both 
Diſpen/ations ; and that Chriſt, addreſſing himſelf 
to thoſe who were born under the former, juſtly 
ſays, All things whatſoever ye would that Men 
 foould do to you, do ye even ſo to them : For this 

is the Law and the Prophets (x). I was willing 
to bring theſe Texts of Scripture together in one 


(7) I. i. 11—17. () PEL Cmrg. (1) ver. 23. (#) Job 
xxviil. 28. (x) Mat. vil. 12. 


View, 
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View, that the Adverſaries of Reveal d Religion 
might ſee (what they ſeem to have over-looked) 
wiz. that under the various Diſpenſations from 
the Creation to the Goſpel State, the Effence of 
true Religion was always repreſented as conſiſting 
of Sobriety, Righteoufneſs, and Godlineſs. Por 
if we were to form a Judgment of it from their 

Accounts of Revelation, a Perſon unacquainted 
with the Scriptures might really think, that the 
great End of them was to tell Mankind, that it 
matter d not how little internal Religion they had, 
if they were but punctual in the Obſervance of 
external Rites. The Texts which I have fingled 
dut, ate ſafficient to manifeſt the contrary; and 
had they been found in any other Writers, we 
ſhould, I doubt not, have been tired with Pane- 
gyricks on the Beauty of the Deſcriptions, and 
Juſtneſs of the Sentiments, which being contain'd_ 
in Books eſteem'd Sacred, are neglected and paſs d 
over in Silence. Had then our Author contented 
himſelf with ſhewing the Subordination of Poſitive 
to Moral Precepts, (as he would certainly have 
had the Scripture on his Side, ſo,) I am per- 
ſuaded, no ſober and judicious Chriſtian would 
have oppoſed him. But ſince he hath ſer himſelf 
_ againſt all Poſitive Inſtitutions, without Diſtinction, 
it is neceflary to conſider what he has advanced 
with Acuteneſs and Subtlety enough. ES 
But firſt I would crave leave to premiſe, that 
there is a Difference between a Poſitive and an 
Arbitrary Command, though our Author blends 
| theſe Terms together as if they were perſectly 
ſynonymous. An Arbitrary Precept is a Com- 
mand founded not on any Reaſon at all, but 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the meer Will and Plea- 
ſure of the Commander. A Poſitive Precept is 
| ſuch, as though not evidently founded on a Rea- 
| fon, which thoſe to whom it is given could diſ- 
| | — 
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cern, may be ſuppoſed to be attended with the 
higheſt Reaſon in the Superior Underſtanding 
which enjoined it; and that Reaſon, though not 
antecedently diſcoverable, may ſometimes ſhew 
itfelf afterwards even to thoſe who are the Sub- 
bern of the Command. It may, perhaps, juſtly 
queſtion'd, whether to the Divine Underſtand- 
ing, before which the whole Compaſs of Things 
with their infinitely complicated Relations, are 
always open at one View, it can be ſuppoſed that 
two different Methods of Acting ſhould appear 
equally capable of anſwering the ſame End, But 
if that be a ſuppoſeable Caſe, there is not the leaſt 
Difficulty in conceiving that, where in the Reaſon 
of Things there can be no Preference, Mere Ill 
ſhould determine. And in this Senſe only can 
an Allwiſe Being ever be ſuppoſed to act or com- 
mand Arbitrarily. But nothing is more eaſily con- 
ceivable, than that God ſhould enjoin his Creatures 


ſuch Things as He ſaw to be reaſonable and fit, 


though that Fitneſs might not antecedently be 
diſcoverable by them. And of this Nature, 
chiefly, are thoſe Precepts which, as Chriſtians, 
we are obliged to defend. e 
2. Having clearly explain'd the Meaning of an 
Arbitrary Precept, and ſhewn in what Senſe only 
the Almighty can be ſuppoſed to act Arbitrarily, 
wiz, in the determining by Pleaſure theſe Things 
(if any ſuch there are) which could not be deter- 
min'd by Reaſon ;. we ſhall have no occaſion to 
concern ourſelves with any of thoſe tragical Con- 
ſequences which the ingenious Author truly de- 
duces from the Notion of God's acting Arbitrarily 
in another Senſe, viz. in being guided by Sove- 
reign Pleaſure in oppoſition to Reaſon. 
3. When God is ſaid to give a Command in the 
way of Trial; the Meaning, doubtleſs, cannot be, 
that He intends to inform Himſelf by that Means, 
5 in 
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in what Manner his Creatures will act. A little 
Candour would help a Man to underſtand {uch an 
Expreſſion, as uſed in Condeſcention to the Lan- 
guage of Mortals: and to ſee that the true Mean- 
ing of it was only this, That God, by this Me- 
thod, gave an Opportunity to any particular Per- 
ſon, of approving the Sincerity of- his Obedience 
to his own Conſcience, and to the World. If our 
Author can ſhew, that no poſſible good End can 
be ſerved by ſuch an Experiment, we will allow 
him to call it Tyrannical. But till he hath done 
thar, he muſt permit us to think, that ſuch a Con- 
duct may be conſiſtent with the moſt conſummate 
Wiſdom. 8 N 

4. Though Symbolical Repreſentations may need 
the Aſſiſtance of Words to explain them; it can- 
not from thence be concluded, © that they are 
© incapable of expreſſing Things more fully than 
© Words, and conſequently are wholly needleſs 
© as to that Purpoſe. * For what is Spoken well, 
may affect the Mind in ſome meaſure ; but what 
is Spoken and Acted too, will certainly affect it 
much more. 8 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa fer aurem, 
gam que ſunt oculis ſubjetta fidelibus, & que 
Ipſe ſibi tradit Spectator () 


was the Sentiment of one who ſeems to have had 
as true a Knowledge of Human Nature as any 
Man. The Saying, that Vulgar Minds are only 

capable of receiving Impreſſions from ſenſible 
Objects, was, I doubt not, deſign'd as a very 
great Compliment to Men of a ſuperior Genius. 
But, perhaps, it may be taken quite otherwiſe. 
Had Man been originally fram'd without bodily 
Organs or Paſſions, that is a pure Spirit; he 


%) Hor. Art. Poet. I. 180. 


would, 
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would, no doubt, have been a more Noble and 
God-like Creature. But as he is now conſtituted 
with both, and theſe capable of ſerving very 
valuable Purpoſes in the preſent State, to ſay of 
any Man, that he is inſenſible to every Thing 
that paſſes without, or incapable of being moved 
by it, is, in my Apprehenſion, but an ill kind of 
a Compliment, Unthinking Perſons, indeed, may 
be influenced in an undue Manner by external 
Repreſentations ; and, when they are uſed in 
Religion, may lay more Streſs on them than they 
deſcrve ; and, for this Reaſon, the true Uſe of 
them ſhould at the ſame Time be explain'd, and 
the Abuſe guarded againſt by all proper Methods. 
But this can be no Reaſon for laying them aſide 
unleſs it could be proved, that the probable Miſe 
chiefs ariſing from the Abuſe, would more than 
counterballance the probable Advantages that might 
attend the regular Uſe of them. n 
35. © That the Mind may be over-loaded as 
* well as the Body, and the more it is taken up 
© with the Obſervation of Things which are not 
© of a Moral Nature, the leſs it will be able to 
© attend to Things which are ; * is certainly true. 
And this may juſtly be urged as a good Argu- 
ment, in the General, againſt loading Religion 
with poſitive Precepts, and will alſo ſhew, that 
thoſe few which are mixed with thoſe of a Mora! 
Nature, ſhould be ſo contrived as to become 
ſubſervient to Morality. That there is a great 
Proneneſs in Mankind to Superſtition, and that they 
are apt to ſubſtitute external Rites in the Room 
of real Religion, is alſo a certain Truth. And for 
this Reaſon alone, (was there no other) I think, 
Chriſtians ſhould be cautious of adding to the 
Sacred Rites, appointed in Scripture, any others 
of human Invention. But that, upon this Ac- 
count, it becomes unreaſonable to ſuppoſe __ 
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God Himſelf ſhould enjoin any External Rites; 
{ſeems not ſo clear. The appointing ſome Rites, 
does not neceſſarily lead Men to the Neglect of 
Morality. If theſe are ſo calculated as to have 
a Natural Tendency to promote a regard to Moral 
Precepts, they will certainly anſwer that End with 
Minds virtuouſly diſpoſed. If at the fame Time 
they are appointed, they are as expreſly as is 
poſſible declared ſubordinate to Moral Duties, 
(which has been ſhewn to be the Caſe) nothing 
but a perverſe and corrupt Mind can incline Men 
to think otherwiſe. The ſame perverſe and wicked 
Diſpoſition, will lead ſuch Perſons to find out 
other Methods of cheating themſelves, and being 
ealy in their Vices, if this Handle was removed. 
For how many, who ſet little Value on poſitive 
Inſtitutions, are apt to ſatisfy themſelves with 
one Part of Morality in the room of another? 
e. g. with Juſtice without Sobriety, or Sobriety 
without Juſtice, and Almſgiving without either? 
Now where is the Abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that 
God may appoint certain External Rites, which 
naturally tend to ſerve the Cauſe of Virtue ; and 
will anſwer that End with all well-diſpoſed Minds, 
though He ſees that vitious Perſons, in Contra- 
dition to His expreſs Declarations, from a Diſ- 
poſition which otherwiſe would lead them ſeme 
way or other to make Vice eaſy to them, will 
perverſely ſubſtitute theſe Rites in the Place of 
Matters of much more Importance? Is not this 
perfectly agreeable with the general Conduct of 

His Moral Providence, by which He gives various 
Opportunities to Mankind of diſcovering the Truth 
or Falſehood of their Pretenſions to Virtue * We 
are asked, * If Things of this Nature are once 
admitted into Religion, where ſhall we ſtop? * I 
anſwer eaſily and plainly, where God Himſelf has 
ſtopped, and exprefly forbidden us to proceed 
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farther. And truly, conſidering the Inclinati 
Which there is in Mankind to ſomething Eaterggl. 
and that perhaps reaſonably founded on the Con- 
ſtitution of Human Nature; I believe it will 
appear, that God's appointing a few uſeful Exter- 
nal Rites, and at the {ame Time prohibiting the 
Uſe of all others of Human Invention, is the moſt 
effectual Preſervative againſt Superſtition that 
could be imagined. For if nothing of this kind 
had been fixed by Divine Appointment, Men 
might, perhaps, not unreaſonably have thought 
that they might deviſe ſome proper Rites of them- 
ſelves; and where they would have ſtopped after 
they had once begun, is not indeed eaſy to ſay. 
But when it is ſuppoſed that God hath taken this 
Work into His own Hands, it muſt be imagind 
that He hath compleated the Deſign, eſpecially 
when He has expreſly forbid any Additions to 
His Appointment. 1 could wiſh the general 
Practice of Chriſtians would allow me to urge this 
Argument with greater Strength. But though the 
| ſeveral Parties of Chriſtians have all of them, 
perhaps, more or leſs, incorporated their own 
Inventions with the Worſhip of God, yet this is 
but one among numberleſs other Inſtances, in 
which they have forgot the Rules of their Reli- 
gion; and upon themſelves alone, but not upon 
their Religion, will the Blame of this be thrown 
by all impartial Judges, as long as theſe Words 
are to be found in the Goſpel In vain do they 
worſhip me, teaching for Doctrines the Command- 
ments of Men (Z). fi 
6. The ſuppoſing ſome few poſitive Precepts to 
be added by Revelation to the Moral ones, (if 
this is what our Author means by. equally com- 
manded)) has not the leaſt Tendency to make Men 


(x) Mat. XV. 9. | 
«> think 
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think they are alike neceſſary. But if by equally 
commanded, he means that an equal Streſs is laid 
upon each, that has been ſhewn to be a Miſtake 
in Fact. And nothing can be more evident, than 
that the enjoining poſitive Precepts in ſubordina- 
tion to Morality, has a plain Tendency to make 
Men believe that they are not alike neceſſary. 
What he adds concerning the Diſpoſition of Men 
to abuſe ſuch Precepts to Superſtitious Purpoſes, 
hath been ſufficiently anſwer'd alreade. 
. That the moſt vicious Perfons applaud in 
* others thoſe Moral Virtues which they neglect 
* themſelves, * is an unanſwerable Argument of 
the Beauty of Holineſs. © That the Caſe is 
* otherwiſe with poſitive Inſtitutions, and that 
no Man rejects any of theſe himſelf, but he is 
willing that all others ſnould do ſo too, may, 
I believe, juſtly be diſputed. If it was allow'd 
to be Fa&, no more, perhaps, could be N 
from it, than that, in the Apprehenſion of ſuch 
Perſons, poſitive 1 were of leſs Uſe to 
Mankind than Moral Precepts ; which is ver) 
true. But ſuppoſe we might from hence conclude, 
that, in their Apprehenſion, Things of a poſitive 
Nature were not at all ſerviceable to the general 
Good of Mankind, this would be no more than 
their particular Sentiments of the Matter, which 
is of little Conſequence. The Merits of the 
| Cauſe are not to be judged by Authority, but by 
the Reaſon of the Thing. e 
8. It is very juſtly obſerved, to the Honour of 
the Chriſtian Religion that it contains very few 


poſitive Precepts, and that the far greateſt Part 
concerns the Practice of everlaſting Righteouſ- 
neſs. That Chriſtiauity would have been a more 
perfect Religion, if it had been entirely free from 
poſitive Inſtitutions, may, in a Senſe, be admitted. 
But it would then, probably, have been too per- 
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ſect for the preſent imperfe& Circumſtances of 
Mankind. A multitude of External Rites would 
have over-loaded the Mind, and diverted it from 
the weightier Matters of the Law. But a few, 
well-choſen, may be of Service to Morality, and 
de of Uſe to train up our weak Minds for a more 
noble State, in which, when that which is now 
imperfect ſhall be done away, Religion ſhall be 
reduced again to its original Simplicity and Per- 
fection, viz. Piety, Self- -Government, and Bene- 
Volence. 

9. Pofitive Inftitutions, appointed by God, are 
no more inconſiſtent with the Liberty allowed by 
the Law of Nature, than the particular Laws of 
Civil Societies are inconſiſtent with that Liberty. 

There is not, indeed, the leaſt Shadow of an In- 
conſiſtency in either Caſe. For it is a Part of the 
Law of Nature, that Men ſhould ſubmit to the 
Civil Laws of their Country, which, though not 
properly Parts of the Law of Nature, are founded 
in that Law, as they are to be ſuppoſed calculated 
for the Good of the Society. And it is equally a 
Part of the Law of Nature, that Men ſhould obey 
ſuch Laws given by God, which, though not pro- 
perly Parts of the Law of Nature, are founded in 
it, and, being appointed by God, muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be Certainly, what the others are bur 
probably, for the general Good. And it is highly 
irrational to ſay, that Almighty God cannot do 
that by His Authority, which the meaneſt Earthly 
Princes may do by theirs. 

10. None of the Precepts of Revelation are 
indifferent, ſo as to be without a Foundation in 
Reaſon, or uſeleſs to Men. And if the contrary 

will prove them to be Parts of the Lau Nature, 
we may allow, that thus far the Goſpel is only a 
Republication of that Law. A more particular 


Reply 
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Reply to this Paragraph may be collected from 
TEE Kath been obſerved under another Head. 
11. Conſidering the infinite Variety of Cireum- 
ſtances, &c. it may be ſuppoſed, that the Obſer- 


vance of a poſitive Precept may, upon ſome Occa- 
ſions, interfere with a Moral one. Nor are any 


poſitive Rules ſo immutably fixed, as not to yield 
to the Moral in ſuch Circumſtances. 

12. There is nothing ſo innocent, but that Men 
of an ill Diſpoſition may make a Handle of to 
ſerve their wicked Purpoſes. But nothing is more 
unreaſonable, than to uſe the Divine Appoint- 
ment of ſome poſitive Rites as an Handle for 
Human Impoſitions, when the ſame Divine Au- 
thority, which is ſuppoſed to e the one, as 
exprelly forbids the other. 

13. External Force and Violence, are the moſt 
improper Methods that can be taken, to work a 
real Conviction in the Mind. And therefore, 
Juppoſing Men were perſuaded that their Salva- 
tion depended upon the Belief of any Truth merely 
Speculative, yet they might ſee, if they reaſon'd 
juſtly, that upon that Account all compulſive Me- 
thods muſt be laid aſide, and no other Force uſed 
but that of Argument. And though Religion be 
made the Pretence, there is too much Reaſon to 
think, that Pride, Ambition, and Covetouſneſs 
have been the true Springs of all thoſe Perſecu- 
tions, which have been ſet on foot under a more 
ſpecious Colour. For if a Senſe of Religious 
Obligation, though from a miſtaken Conſcience, 
weak been the real or principal Motive, that muſt 
have led Men to have ſpent their Teal at leaſt 
_ equally againſt Immorality, which is certainly equatly 

deſtructive of Salvation. 

BY 14. 'The Patrons of Perſecution might, with as 
ood Reaſon, have ſupported themſelves by Na- 
fra Religion, as by the Cbriſtian. For that Spirit 


of 
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ef Wickedneſs is hot more _—_ coridemn'd by 
Natural Light, than by the Goſpel. 75s Matty 
declares, that the Son of Man came not to deftroy 
Mens Lives, but to ſave them (a): That Chtiſt's 
Kingdom is not of this World (). That the Ser- 
want of the Lord muft not ſtrive ; but be gentle 
Onto. all Men, apt to teach, patient, in meckne 
inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves (c). And, 
finally, that the Wiſdom which is from above, is 
firſt pure, then peaceable, yentle, and eaſy to bb 
#htreated : But that where Envying and Strife is, 
bert is Cbnfu on, and every Evil Work. This 
Wiſdom deſcendeth not from above, but is karthhy, 
ſenſual, deviliſh (d). The only Thing in the 
Scriptures which can, with any Colour, be alledged 
in ſupport of Perſecution, is the ſeyere Pnhiſh- 
ments appointed by the Law of Moſes to be in- 
Ai&ed on Idojaters. But as theſe are evident!) 
founded on Reaſons peculiar tb that Theorracy (e), 
it might eaſily be perceived, that they could be 
extended no farther ; ny when the New 
Teftament has ſet the whole Matter in ſo clear a 
Light as we have ſeen, „ 
15. The ſüppoſing Things pofitive in Reli- 
8 bon, of which Reaſon affords no Light how 
© they are to be perform d, or even what they 
© are, * does not neceſſarily infer that Mankind 
muft lie under endleſs Doubts and Fears about 
them; ſince it is poſſible that theſe may be clearly 
marked out, and the manner of performing them 
may be plain!y ſpecified by Revelation. So that, 
upon this Account, thoſe who live under Reve- 
lation will not be in a worſe Condition than others. 
The intrinfick Goodneſs of all Moral Precepts is 


(a) Luke ix. 56. (6) John xviii. 36, (c) 2 Tim. ii. 
bd. 2. (a) Jam. iii. 15-17. (e) See Mr. Locke's 
firſt Letter of Toleration, among hit Works in Folio, Vol. 2. 
Page 247. ; th 

unqueſti- 
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unqueſtionably a very great Recommendatiori of 
them, as it inclines Men to delight in their Duty 
while they are practiſing it. But this is not an 
Advantage peculiar to Natural Religion. The 
Good Chriſtian enjoys it in common with the 
Deiſt, ſince the greateſt Part of Chriſtianity con- 
ſiſts in theſe Duties. And as for thoſe peculiar 
Precepts of the Goſpel which are called poſitive, 
and which, as to the particular Circumſtances of 
them, perhaps, are merely ſo; yet even theſe 
may be plainly ſeen, in their general Tendency, to 
be for the Good of thoſe that obſerve them, and 
uſeful to ſtrengthen Moral Obligations. Thus the 
Publick declaring the Members of Chriſt's King- 
dom to be ſuch by a viſible Rite, expreſſing the 
Purity of the Goſpel, has a Natural Tendency to 
remind them of their Obligation to obey the holy 
and excellent Laws of that Kingdom. And to 
this is the Uſe of Baptiſm aſcribed, which is re- 
preſented as Saving, not by putting away the Filth 
of the Fleſh, but by the Anſwer of a good Con- 
ſcience towards God. 'The commemorating the 
many Bleſſings procured to Mankind by the Death 
of Chriſt, in a Religious Feaſt, has a Tendency to 
_ enforce his Laws from a Principle of Gratitude, 

and to maintain the Unity of his Kingdom. The 
worſhiping God by a Mediator of His own Ap- 
pointment (F), (by which is meant not fo much 


the 


(J) What is here ſaid of the Notion of a Mediator, is de- 
ſign d to obviate the Objections of our Author on that Head, 
which, as they could not conveniently be brought into the View 
of his Main Argument, it may not be improper to inſert in this 
Place. *Tis to this Abſurdity of debaſing God, and cloathing 
* Him with our Infirmities, and judging of Him by ourſelves, 
s that the Mediatory Gods amongſt the Heathens owe their 

* Riſe,— Had they believed a Supreme Being was every where, 
and at all Times knew their Thoughts, they could never have 
taken ſuch a round-about way ot addreſſing Him; who not 


only 


the addreſſing the Mediator tö make known ö 
Requeſts to God, as the addreſſing God in' the 
Name of the Mediator) this Method of worſhip- 
ing God, I ſay, when rightly underſtood, as it is 
not at all inconſiſtent with his Omniſcience or 
Omnipreſence, (who is ſtill ſuppoſed the ultimate 
Object of Worſhip) nor any Reflection on His 
Original Goodnefs, (which is ſuppoſed to be the 
Ground of His appointing a Mediator) ſo may it 
be ſeen to have a Tendency to increaſe our Hu- 
mility ; and, by putting us in Mind of our Sin- 
fulneſs, become a very proper Motive to Repen- 
tance ; and (which the Scripture ſeems chiefly to 
inſiſt on) it evidently tends to encourage repent- 
ing Sinners to addreſs the Divine Being with 
greater Hopes of Acceptance. And though the 
Appointment of a Mediator could be known only 
by Revelation; that when ſuch a one is appointed 


only knew what they deſired, but their real Wants, and what 
« would relieve them, better than any Mediatory Beings what- 
ever. 15 INS 1 
B. © They addreſſed to Mediatory Beings, to ſhew their greater 
© Reſpe& to the Supreme Being; and their own unworthineſs 
to approach Him. | | | 
A. © This ſhews what unworthy Notions they had of the Su- 
« preme Being; ſince it would be an Affront even to a Tempo- 
ral Prince, if he was preſent, and heard every Thing you faid, 
© not to addreis him, but to another, to let the Prince know 
« what you wanted from him. By 5785 
The Heathen muſt think, if they thought at all, that thoſe 
Mediatory Gods, could either ſuggeſt to the Supreme God ſome 
Reaſons He before was ignorant of; or that by their Impor- 
tunities they could prevail on his Weakneis, to do what other- 
wiſe He was not willing to do. e Þ 35 
The Hcathen Notion, as it ſuppos d the Supreme God either 
ignorant or weak; ſo it made the Mediatory Gods to have a 
greater Kindneſs for and Readineſs to do Good to Mankind; and 
that their Solicitations made Him better natur'd than other- 
wiſe He would be. This, of Courſe, took off their Love 
from the Supreme, and placed it on thoſe Mediatory Gods, 
upon whoſe powerful Interceſſions they ſo much depended. * 


Chriſtianity, &c. Page 86. E 68s 
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VV 
by God, we ſhould reverence him accordingly, is- 
a Dictate of Natural Light. The ſeparating that 
Day of the Week, on which Chriſt roſe again from 
the Dead and enter d upon his Mediatorial Office, 
for the Purpoſes of Religion, and eſpecially for 
Publick Worſhip 3 as it is of Uſe to preſerve the, 
Memory of that Important Fact; will alſo be of 
Service for the more regular Performance of thoſe 
Duties of Piety which the Religion of Nature 


| equally requires. The ſelecting an Order of Men, 


whoſe particular Profeſſion it ſhould be to ſtudy the 
Sacred Records, and enforce the Obſervation of 
them, as well as to conduct the Publick Worſhip, 
muſt be acknowledged to have a Tendency to 
promote the Advantage of the Society, and to 
render the Publick Worſhip more inſtructive ; eſpe- 
cially when theſe are conſider'd not as Lords over 
God's Heritage, but (as the Scripture repreſents 
them) Examples to the Flock, and accountable 
for their Truſt, not only to Chrif, but to the 
Chriſtian Church, for whoſe ſake they were ap- 
pointed, Theſe are the only Things of a poſitive 
Nature which are enjoined by Precept, or re- 
commended by Example, in the New Tefta- 
ment, ſo as to infer a general Obligation. And 
though it muſt be confeſſed, moſt of them, in the 
dark Ages of the Church, have been abuſed to 
Superſtitious and Tyrannical Purpoſes ; yet, ta- 
king them as they were firſt inſtituted, they ap- 
pear excellently uſeful; and the Service of them 
to promote Subſtantial Religion, has been atteſted _ 
by the Experience of Numbers of Good Men 

(who, in this, muſt be acknowledged the moſt 
competent Judges) in all Ages. * That the Ob- 
© ſervation of theſe Inſtitutions may, at ſome 
© times, expoſe Chriſtians to Perſecution, is very 
© true; and that, even in theſe Circumſtances, 
they are; notwithſtanding, obliged to obſerve 

I them, 


„ 
them, cannot, I think, be denied, without con- 
tradicting almoſt every Page of the New Teſta- 
ment. Neither is there any more Difficulty in 
this Hypotheſis, than in the Suppoſition of a 
Good Man's ſuffering for his Integrity in any 
other Inſtance. The Caſe of a Martyr in Reli- 
gion, is the ſame as that of a Patriot in the State. 
Both ſuffer in a Good Cauſe, and lay down their 
Life for the Publick Service. Por as it has been 
proved that CHriſtjanity is a general Bleſſing, the 
_ ſuffering for the Uſe of thole Rites by which the 

Profeſſion of it is maintained in the World, (how 
indifferent ſoever they are in themſelves) muſt be 
conſider d as a ſuffering for the common Benefit 
of Mankind. And as the Patriot is ſuppoſed to 
be entitled to a peculiar Reward in the future 
Life, according to all the Principles of Natural 
Religion; ſo, according to the Repreſentations of 
Scripture, the Confeſſor and Martyr ſhall have a 
diſtinguiſhing Recompence at the Reſurrection of 
the Juſt: If we ſuffer with Chriſt; we are aſſured 
that we ſhall Fe glorified together; and that theſe 
 Sufferings are not worthy to be compared with the 
Glory which ball bereafter be revealed in us (g). 

So that if upon this Account a Chriſtian is under 
any Diſadvantage, compared with others in this 
Life, that ſhall be abundantly compenſated by 
his peculiar Reward in the World to come, 
* That Natural Religion is capable of ſtrict De- 
*© monſtration, * I acknowledge. But whether the 
Bulk of Mankind are able to purſue that Demon- 
ſtration, and whether the Evidence upon which 
theſe receive it amounts ſo high, may reaſonably 
be conteſted, From the Regularity, Beauty, and 
_ Uſefulneſs of the Univerſe, it is very obvious to 

conclude, that, if it was made, the Author of it 


C) Rom. viii. 17, 18. 
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muſt be ſome Intelligent, Wiſe, and Good Be- 
ing. That it was made, and is not Selſ-exiſtent, 
will appear, even to an ordinary Underſtanding, 
much the moſt natural Opinion. But the ſtrict 
Demonſiraticu of this, which muſt be fetched from 
the Incompatibility of the Ideas, of any Thing 
finite or material, with the Notion of Self-exiſt- 
- ence, is an Argument not very level to common 
; Capacities. I heſe are determined to the Belief 
of Natural Religion by the ſame kind of Moral 
Evidence on which they alſo receive Revelation: 
And very reaſonable is it that they ſhould be go- 
verned in their Aſſent by | thoſe probable Proofs 
which are within their Reach. No Traditional 
Religion can be attended with Evidence /trict1 
Demonſt ratiue, for the Reaſons which our Author 
ſuggeſts. But immediate Revelation may have the 
greateſt Proof. They to whom the Revelations 
contained in the Scripture were originally made, 
vi. the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Apoſtles, had 
even intuitiue Proof that God ſpoke to them, 
and were equally certain of their own Inſpiration 
and Illumination, as of the Truths of Natural 
Religion: Or rather more certain, fince they 
knew the one by Intuition; and they could not 
diſcover the other hut by tracing them up through 
a long Series of Arguments to their Self- evident 
Notions. So that original and immediate Reve- 
lation is capable of equal, if not ſuperior, Evidence, 
to Natural Religion. And though This is indeed, 
in its own Nature, capable of higher Proof than 
any Traditional Revelation; yet there is Reaſon: 
to believe, that even that is capable of as ſtrong 
Evidence as that on which the generality of Man- 
kind (who are not uſed to Metaphyſical Reaſon- 
ings) receive the Truths of Natural Religion. 
In what manner ſuch as pretend to Original Re- 
velations may ſatisfy their Cotemporaries and 
Country= 
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Countrymen of the Truth of their Pretenfions, 
we ſhall conſider under the next Head. But ſup- 
: poſing theſe Revelations to have been committed 
to Writing by thoſe to whom they were ſaid to 
have been made, or publiſh'd by their Direction, 
at the ſame Time, and Place; the Proof of the 
Genuineneſs of theſe Writings to Men in future 
Ages muſt be the ſame with that of all other 
ancient Records. That the/e have ſometimes been 
forged, and at other times corrupted, is a good 
- Reaſon for a careful and critical Examination. 
But it is no Reaſon for rejecting them in the 
Lump, without any Examination at all. No Man 
is ſo ridiculous as to take this Method in Civil 
Records, and it is highly unjuſt to reject Reli- 
gious Records upon Evidence, which would equally 
conclude againſt thoſe of another Nature, which 
wie retain with the utmoſt Fondneſs. Let the For- 


gery or Corruption be proved, and then let the 


Writings be treated with the Contempt which 
they will deſerve. But let not the Suſpicion of 
theſe Things, only from a bare Poſſibility, be ad- 
mitted, where not the leaſt Mark of Forgery or 
Corruption can be ſhewn. Time, conſider'd in 
Itſelf, can make no Alteration in the Nature of 
Evidence. It cannot make the ſame Thing pro- 
bable in one Age, and improbable in another. 
"What Alterations it m:y accidentally produce, 
will be conſider'd erer But let us apply 
this general Reaſoning to the Caſe of Chriſti- 
anity. The Proofs on which we now at this 
Time receive the Goſpel, are, in general, the 
flame with thoſe on which the firſt Chriſtiaus 
embraced it, viz. the Marks of Divine Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs, which are diſcover'd in 
it. The great Difference between us and them 
is, that what they receiv'd from the firſt Hands, 
we have by Tradition from them which hath con- 


- 
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veyed down to vs the Apoſtolical Writings. This 
is the only Evidence on which we receive all 
other Books of equal Antiquity, viz. a conſtant 
Tradition, which is ever, in ſuch Caſes, to be 
received, 'where there is no Evidence to the con- 
trary. That the four Goſpels contain a true 
Account of the Doctrine and Life of Feſus, there 
is the ſame Reaſon to believe as can be alledged 
for the Credit of the beſt Ancient Hiſtories. They 
were wrote at the Time when Chriſtianity was 
firſt publiſhed, and by thoſe who were Eye and 
Ear Witneſſes of the Facts which they related, or 
elfe received their Accounts from thoſe who wet. 
That the Epiſtles aſcribed to Paul are his genuine 
Works, can with no more Reaſon be queſtion'd, 
than v can doubt of the Genuineneſs of the Epiſtles 
of Cicero or Seneca. And ſuppoſing the Genuineneſs 
of Paul's Epiſtles, the Argument from thence to 
the Truth of that great Fact on which Chriſti- 
anity is built, I mean the Gifis of the Holy Ghoſt, 
amounts, as near as any Thing of that kind can, 
to a Demonſtration (50). In ſhort, there is all 
the Evidence of the Genuineneſs of theſe Scriptures 
- that we could well expect, ſuppoſing them ro be 
genuine: And he is, ſurely; an unreaſonable Man 
"hae defires any more. 

2. Whatever Religion pretend to be of Divine 
Authority muſt carry internal Marks of the high 
Original it pretends to; otherwiſe it will deſerve 
to be rejected as Impoſture: If Revelation dif- 
© fer'd in nothing from Natural Religion but in 

* the Manner of Communication, (as this Au- 
they pretends) the ſame internal Evidence which 
recommends the ne would equally” eſtabliſh the 


(hb) See this 8 managed to the beſt Ada, in * 
| firſt Eſſay of Miſcellanea Sacra, to which the Adver ſaries of 
Revelation have had the Wiſdom ngt to attempt 7 Reply. 
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other. And if Revelation ſhould be ſuppoſed to 


add any external Proof, as it would be all ex abun- 


danti, there will be the leſs Occaſion of diſcuſſing 


nicely the exact Force of it. But, in Truth, 


though Revelation was no other than a Republi- 


cation of the Religion of Nature, the external 


Evidence of Miracles would not be uſeleſs. For 


they would, at leaſt, be of Service to gain a better 


Attention to the Divine Teacher from a careleſs 
unthinking vicious World, which, in whatever 


Circumſtances it can be ſuppoſed to need ſuch a 
Republication, will equally require ſomething -ex- 


traordinary to gain it a fair and impartial Hear- 
ing. If the Miracles ſaid to have been perform'd 


by the Publiſhers of Revelation were conſider'd 


only in this View, they would not, I believe, be 
thought ſuperfluous. But if Revelation really 
contains I hings diſtin from Natural Religion, 
ſuch as, though no way contrary to Reaſon, are 


impoſſible to be diſcover'd by it; the Uſe of Mi- 


racles to atteſt theſe Things, will more clearlß 


appear. I do not ſay, that even in this Caſe they 
are abſolutely neceſſary as Proofs. For if a Perſon 


of known, Integrity, and a ſound Judgment, 


ſhould, upon his own Word, aſſure me, that he 


had received a Revelation from God; if the Mat- 


ter of the Revelation was worthy of ſuch an Au- 
thor, and the Perſon pretending to have received 


it, neither before or after diſtover d in his Con- 


duct the leaſt Marks of Enthuſiaſm or Diſho- 
neſty; a wiſe Man would, perhaps, do vell to 
pay it ſome Regard. In this Senſe, I think, we 
are to underſtand theſe Words of our Saviour: 
Though I bear Record of my ſelf, yet my Record is 
true: For I know whence I came, and whither I 


ge (i). But, conſidering the Weakneſs of Hu- 
0 lebe vin 1h : 


man 
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man Minds, and the Danger of the Imagination's 
being impoſed upon, an external Sign of Power or 
Knowledge, more than Human, muſt be a conſi- 
derable Confirmation. Upon this Account in 
another Place he ſays, If I bear witneſs of my ſelf, 
my witneſs is not true, i. e. it will not ſo eaſily be 
admitted for Truth ; there is another that beareth 
witneſs of me, and I know that the witneſs which 
he witneſſeth of me is true. Te ſent unto John, aud 
be bare witneſs unto the Truth.—But I have à 
greater witneſs than that of Fobn: For the Works 
which the Father hath given me to finiſh, the ſame 
works that I do bear witneſs of me that the Father | 
hath ſent me (kx). Before we receive any Tradi- 
tional Religion, we muſt, indeed, be well ſatis- 
fied that the Propagators of it were not impoſed 
upon themſelves, nor would willingly impoſe upon 
others, (and this Satisfaction we have, as to the 
Publiſhers of the Goſpel,) but how this amounts 
to being infallible and impeccable, I do not under- 


ſtand. Suppoſing the Gepnineneſs of the four Goſ- 


pels and the Acts of the Apoſtles, it is evident, 
that Fe/us and his Diſciples were Men of Integrity 
and Sedateneſs. As for the Character of Feſus 
himſelf, that indeed was perfectly Spotleſs, as be- 
came the Son of God and Saviour of the World. 
And there was nothing in his whole Conduct that 
looked like Enthuſiaſm. The Cloſeneſs of his 
Reaſonings, the Clearneſs of his Expreſſions, the 
Aptneſs of his Similitudes, the Warineſs of his 
Anſwers, and the great Prudence of his whole 
Management, plainly ſhew, that as he had a warm 
Heart, ſo he had a cool Head; and that he exact- 
ly obſerved the Maxim which he had taught his 
Diſciples, happily blending the Wiſdom of the 
Serpent with the Innocence of the Dove, His 


() John v. 31-37. ; 
ſealing 
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fealing the Truth of his Doctrine with his Blood, 
was an additional Evidence of his Sincerity, For 
though a Man's, dying for any Opinion will not 
prove the Truth of it, it will be a very ſtrong 

Proof, that he who ſuffers believes it to be true. 
I will not here ſtand to diſpute how far Pride, 
Obſtinacy, or a Love of Fame, may be ſuppoſed 
to carry a Man, Let us ſuppoſe, (which yet 
might reaſonably admit a Debate) that from a 
Stiffnels of Temper, and a falſe Notion of Ho- 
nour, a Man, with the perfect Exerciſe of his 
| Reaſon, and in the very Prime of his Years, might 
be induced to relinquiſh Life, and deliberately 
yield to an ignominious and tormenting Death, 
only for the ſake of being admired afterwards by 
a few for his Firmneſs and Conſtancy. But may 
I not be allowed to ask, Where were there the leaſt 
Symptoms of ſuch a Temper to be ſeen in the 
meck and holy Jeſus © Where did the Seeds of 
ſuch a Paſſion lie fo long latent, which had never 
diſcover'd themſelves till, it ſeems, they broke 
out all at once in his Death? Had Ambition 
ſwayed him, it would certainly have carried him 
another way. He would hardly have ſought for 
Honour on a Croſs, or expected Glory in the 
Grave. 'This would rather have inclind him to 
ſtrike in with the current Humour of the Times, 
and have ſet up for ſuch a Meſſiah as the Fews 
expected. Thoſe who were his greateſt Enemies, 
would have ſupported him in theſe Pretenſions. 
For it is manifeſt, that the Meanneſs of his Ap- 
pearance (fo contrary to the then received No- 
tion of the Chriſt) was that which chiefly preju- 
diced them againſt him. They could not deny 
but that he did great Miracles, and alſo ſpałe ſo 
as newer Man ſpake. The grand Objection was, 
that he did not anſwer their Opinion of the Meſ- 
ſiah, and for this Reaſon they concluded that he 


Was 
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was an Impoſtor. Now, if he had no other than 
worldly Motives in View, how eaſily might he 
have removed this Difficulty, by ſuiting the Cha- 
racter of himſelf to the common Opinion? On 
the contrary, he induſtriouſly declined thoſe Ho- 
nours which the Multitude (convinced by his 
Miracles that he was of a Truth that Prophet which 
ſhould come into the World) would have conferred 
upon him. V ben Feſus perceived that they would 
come by force and make him a King, he departed 
again into a Mountain himſelf alone. And this is 
ſo very plain, that one of the greateſt Adver- 
faries of Chriſtianity that ever appear'd in the 
World, was, by the meer Force of Truth, obliged 
to confeſs, that in all the Life of Jeſus there was 
not the leaſt Mark of a worldly Deſign.— What 
has been ſaid of Feſus, may, with ſome Varia- 
tion, be applied to his Apoſtles. They, indeed, 
were meer Men, and as ſuch were ſubject to thoſe 
Infirmities of Human Nature, from which their 
Great Maſter was exempt. But notwithſtanding; 
thoſe Miſcarriages, which by Surprize or Inadver- 
tency they fell into, at ſome Times, and which 
they as honeſtly relate of themſelves, their gene- 
ral Character is that of ſincere Perſons, as their 
Sufferings for the Goſpel is a good Teſtimony. 
They were, for the moſt part, deſtitute of a libe- 
ral Education, and ſome of them, perhaps, of no 
extraordinary Natural Endowments. But they 
were nevertheleſs fit Witneſſes of a plain Matter 
of Fact, which fell under the Cognizance of their 
| Senſes, and of which every one that had Eyes and 
Ears was capable of judging, viz. whether their 

Maſter was riſen from the Dead, and converſed 
with them, and in their Sight aſcended into Hea- 
ven. Nor do they appear Credulous. On the 
contrary, ſuch was the Force of their 7ewiſſh Pre- 
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judices upon obſerving his Death, that they could 
hardly be brought to believe that he was fiſen; 
and one of them remained incredulous, till he was 
convinced by the moſt compleat Evidence of all 
his Senfes. Theſe are briefly the Grounds upon 
which we believe the Teſtimony of Fe/us and of 
his Apoſtles, and by which we are perſuaded that 
they could not be deceived themſelves, nor wil- 
fully deſign to impoſe upon others. As for the 
Miracles which were wrought by Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, they were of ſuch a Nature, that they 
can never, with the leaſt Shadow of Reaſon, be 
ſuppoſed to be perform'd by any juggling Tricks, 
or be the Effects of Fancy. The Gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt eſpecially, muſt, in this View, be 
conſider d as unexceptionable. How far ſupe- 
rior Spirits, unleſs reſtrain d by God, may be 
conceiv'd capable of anſwering theſe Phœnomena, 
I think, it is impoſſible for us to determine. And 
that, whatever Natural Abilities theſe may have, 
they ſhall, in certain Caſes, be limited by the Di- 
vine Power, (though no improbable Hypotheſis) 
cannot certainly be proved. 'The only Conſe- 
quence from which is, that the Argument from 
Miracles is not in the Nature of Demonſtration, 
but frong Probability. And where the manifeſt 
Tendency of any Scheme of Doctrine is to de- 
ſtroy Sin; as there is the higheſt Reaſon to think 
that evil Spirits cannot be concern'd in a Cauſe 
directly oppoſite to their Intereſts; ſo there is all 
imaginable Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Works, 
exceeding Human Power, which are perform'd to 
atteſt it, were wrought either immediately by 
God, or elſe by His Appointment. I will only 
add, that as the Evidence of Traditional Revela- 
tion is, by all Rational Writers, allow'd to be of 
a Moral Nature, and not ſtrictiy Demonſtrative ; 


, 
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it may juſtly be wonder'd at, that Men ſhoufd 
ſtrain a Point only to make one Part of the Evi- 


dence higher than it can well go, when, after all, 


by all the Rules of Right Reaſoning, the Con- 
cluſion muſt follow the weaker Premiſe. If our 


Chriſtian Writers on Miracles had enough con- 


ſider d this, it would have prevented their run- 
ning into ſome Abſurdities 
XI. 1. Religion, as it is a Thing of general 


© Concern, muſt be ſuppoſed to be level to all 


© Capacities; * and if the Poor are to have the 
Goſpel preached to them, it muſt be ſuch a one 
as they are capable of underſtanding, Not only 
the Proof of Chriſtianity in general, but the par- 
ticular important Doctrines of it, muſt be within 


the Reach of the Vulgar as well as the Learned. 


For there cannot poſſibly be any Obligation on 
reaſonable Creatures to believe without Evidence, 
or to aſſent without Ideas. Whoſoever therefore 
believes the Chriſtian Religion to be of God, and 
deſign'd for a ſtanding Religion, muſt imagine 
that it is attended with a ſtanding Evidence; and 
that, at leaſt, in all the Important Branches of it, 


it is eaſily intelligible even to the meaneſt Capa- 
cities. 'That a Traditional Religion, after a great 


Diſtance of Time, ſhould, in all Parts, be fo 
clear, and the Evidence, in every Reſpect, fo 
ſtrong, as when it was firſt promulgated ; cannot, 


indeed, reaſonably be expected. For ſenfible Evi- 
_ dence will, in its own Nature, be ſuperior to 
Human Teſtimony. 'The Sentiments of any 


Teacher will better be underſtood by thoſe wha. 


knew and conversd with him living, /than by 
peruſing his Writings long after his Death. Re- 
vealed Truths, when committed to Writing, will 


be ſubje&, in ſome meaſure, to the ſame Incon- 
veniences that all other Writings are liable to. 
f K 2 Copies. 
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Copies paſſing through variety of Hands, may, 
by Ignorance or Deſign, be corrupted, and the 
Errors of the firſt Copy be multiplied in the ſe- 
. cond ; and on comparing any Number of Copies, 
' abundance of various Readings will neceſſarily 
' reſult. When Writings are to be tranſlated from 
one Language into another, it will be impoſſible, 
from the very Nature of Language, to expreſs 


the Original always in its full Force ; and the 
Difficulty will be the greater, when a Language 


long fince dead, is to be tranſlated into the living 


Language of a Country as diſtant in Place as 
Time. 'Thoſe who have no Knowledge of the 


Original muſt take up with the beſt reputed 
Verſions. And ſuppoſing theſe Verſions to be 


made with the utmoſt Judgment and Fidelity, the 


peculiar Idioms of the Original Language, the 


Alluſions to the Cuſtoms of the Times in which 
the Author himſelf lived, E5c. will unavoidably 


render the underſtanding of them more difficult. 
All this muſt be acknowledged. And beſides, in 


Matters of Religion, where unhappy Errors, 
founded only on the Miſtake of ancient Phraſes, 
have once prevail'd, it will be very difficult to 
remove the Impreſſion which has been made by 


the meer Sound of Words; or convince the Ge- 
nerality of the Fal ſehood of Traditional Interpre- 


tations, e are directly contrary to the 
Critical Senſe of the Original. Upon this Ac- 


count it muſt, I think, be allowed, that the firſt 


Cbriſtiaus had very much the Advantage of ſuc- 
ceeding Ages. They received the Doctrine of 
the Goſpel in the greateſt Purity, immediately, 


from the Authentick Teachers of it, viz. the 


Apoſtles and Apoſtolick Men; and were Eye- 


Witneſſes of the Demonſtration of the Spirit and 


of the Power, by which their Doctrine was con- 
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 firm'd. Whatſoever was deliver'd by the/e, eſpe- 
cially the Apoſtles, either by Word or Writing, 
as from the Lord, they were convinced muſt be 
the true Doctrine of Chriſt. The Goſpel being 
preach'd to them in their Mother Tongue, all the 
Idioms or Peculiarities of it were well underſtood 
by them, as they had been uſed to them from 
their Cradles. The Cuſtoms alluded to in the 
| Sermons, or Epiſtles of the Apoſtles, were alſo 
perfectly known. Beſides ; if they had ſtill any 
Doubt concerning the true Doctrine of Chriſtia- 
nity in any particular Caſe; they had the Apoſtles 
at hand to conſult. And that they actually made 
uſe of this Privilege we may learn from the firſt 
Epiſtle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, which is 
chiefly ſpent in reſolving ſuch Caſes as the Church 
of Corinth had in their Letter propoſed to him. 
And though, in the pureſt Times, there were not 
wanting thoſe who corrupted the Word of God 
by a Mixture of impure Doctrines; they had al- 
ways a ſure Rule to examine the Pretenſions of 
thoſe falſe Teachers by, viz. the comparing their 
Doctrine with that of the Apoſtles, who plainly 
told them, If we or an Angel from Heaven preach 
any other Goſpel to you than we have preached unto 
you, let him be Anathema. Upon theſe Accounts, 
I ſay, it cannot be denied, that the firſt Chriſtians 
had greatly the Advantage of all ſucceeding Ages. 
The true Doctrines of Chriſtianity are now only 
to be learned from the Apoſtolical Writings : 
The Language in which theſe were originally 
compiled, hath now, for ſeveral Ages, ceaſed to 
be the Vulgar Tongue of the greateſt Part of 
Chriſtendom. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
| Phraſes and Cuſtoms which are therein contain d, 
though then well underſtood, are now obſcure ; 
and we are oftentimes led to miſtake the Apoſtles 
PIT MY YE | "MT. 
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Meaning, by interpreting their Phraſes and Cuſ- 
toms according to thoſe which are now in uſe 
among us. Ibis cannot but occaſion conſidèra- 
ble Difficulty, even to the Learned, who are capa- 
ble of conſulting the Originals. It will more 
nearly affect the generality of Chriſtians, who be- 
ing deſtitute of this Light, are obliged, in ſome 
meaſure, to depend on the Faithfulneſs of the 
'Tranſlations, which will be more or leſs Exact, 
according to the different State of Learning in the 
Age or Nation wherein they were made, and the 
different Degrees of Integrity and Ability in the 
Tranſlators, Theſe Diſadvantages cannot but 
render the Study of the Scriptures more difficult; 
and though all the important Doctrines or Duties 
of Revelation, are ſo plainly deliver'd in the Script- 
ures, as that no well-diſpoſed Perſon can miſtake 
them ; yet, in other Matters, it will exerciſe our 
Diligence and Integrity to attain a clear Know- 
ledge of Revelation, when we ſeek it in the beſt 
Manner, by conſulting the Sacred Scriptures 
themſelves. But that which is the greateſt Un- 
| happineſs of all is this; that too many, inſtead of 
ſearching the New Teſtament, to learn from thence 
the Doctrines of the Goſpel, are apt to content 
themſelves with ſuch Abſtracts as have been com- 
piled, ſometimes by ignorant, ſometimes by inte- 
' reſted, always by fallible Men: And inſtead of 
making the Scriptures the Touchſtone of theſe 
Human Compoſures, have been fond of interpret- 
ing the Scriptures from them, as if Theſe and not 


the Original Writings of the Apoſtles, were the 
Rule of our Faith. Hence many Opinions abſurd, 
many infignificant, not a few pernicious, have 
been taught as the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, And 
upon Account of theſe, the Goſpel itſelf hath 
been called in queftion by ſome, and gs by 
' | Others. 
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others. Nor, indeed, is there any Thing which 
hath given ſo much the Appearance of Reaſon to 
the ObjeRions which have been advanced by the 
Adverſaries of Chriſtianity, in theſe latter Ages, 
as the confounding the true Doctrines of Scripture 
with the Corruptions of Men; who, through- 
Weakneſs or Wickedneſs, have repreſented No- 
tions as Scriptural, which are not only without 
Foundation in the Scriptures, but directly con- 
trary to them. All theſe Things have been ob- 
ſerved by the beſt Chriſtian Writers, and are by 
them properly applied as ſo many Arguments to a 
diligent critical Study of the Scriptures, and as fit 
Motives to the Exerciſe of Charity and mutual 
Forbearance, amidſt a Diverſity of Sentiments, 
which, upon this Account, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe even amongſt the moſt honeſt and diligent 
Enquirers. But when our Author, borrowing from 

Chriſtian Writers, what they intended for another 
Purpoſe, would make uſe of theſe ſame Argu- 
ments to ſubvert Chriſtianity itſelf, and introduce 
an Univerſal Scepticiſm; it will be proper to exa- 
mine whether the Premiſes will warrant ſuch an 
extravagant Concluſion. Every diſcerning Per- 
ſon muſt at firſt Sight perceive, that this way of 
Reaſoning, though directly level'd only againſt 
the Conveyance of the Doctrines and Facts of 
Scripture in Writing, will, if it has any Force at 
all in it, equally ſerve to invalidate the Evidence 

of all other ancient Doctrines or Facts whatſo- 
cver. By the ſame Method, all Profane as well 
as Sacred Hiſtory will be render'd doubtful; and 
if, upon theſe Accounts, it be impoſſible for us in 
theſe iimes to know what were the Sentiments or 
Actions of Chriſt and his Apoſtles; it will, for 
the ſame Reaſons, be impoſſible for us t6 know. 
(L ule the Word in both Caſes only for a . : 
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gal Perfuaſion) what were the Exploits of C# r, 
or the Sentiments of Cicero. 'The Actions of the 
former have been related by different Authors, 
with ſome Variation of Circumſtances; and the 
Writings of the latter have ſuffer'd by the Igno- 
rance or Negligence of Tranſcribers, (as the Senſe 
of themi hath been obſcur'd and miſrepreſented by 

Comments and Abſtracts and Tranſlations) equally, 
to ſay the leaſt, with any Part of the New Teſta- 
ment. The Adverſaries of Revelation would there- 
fore do well to conſider how far they ſhall be car- 
ried; and to tell ns, at leaſt, in plain Terms, that 
we can have no Rational Evidence of the Credibi- 
lity of any Ancient Fact or Sentiment whatſoever. 
But to conſider this Matter more particularly with 
reſpect to the Scriptures, What Evidence we 

have that they are the genuine Productions of 

thoſe to whom they are aſcribed, has been conſt- 

_ der'd already. CY | 
2. As to the various Readings, it has been de- 
monſtrated, that as this is no other than what is 
common to all other Books of which there are 
more Copies extant than One; ſo it is ſo far from 
weakening, that it ſtrengthens the Opinion of 
their being genuine. 'That thoſe Books of Anti- 
quity, which have the greateſt Number of Copies 
extant, and conſequently the moſt various Read- 
ings, are now in the beſt Condition of all ; and on 
the contrary, that thoſe of which we have but 
one Copy, and conſequently which have no vari- 
-ous Readings, for want of more Copies to correct 
them by, are only a heap of Errors and Confu- 
fion. That amidſt the Three 'Thouſand various 
| Readings which have been computed in the New 
| Teſtament, the Senſe of the Text is ſeldom alter'd 
by any of them; and that the Scheme of Chriſti- 
4 | anity 
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anity is not in the leaſt affected by any one of 
them (“). | ö 

3. As for the Credit of Tranſlations; though 
theſe cannot be ſuppoſed perfect, (any more than 
the Tranſlation of Modern Books from one living 
Language to another) yet even the Common 
People have very good Reaſon to believe that 
they are right in the Main. They may very well 
know, that they were made by Men who were 
reputed to underſtand the Languages which they 
were to tranſlate; who had many Eyes upon them, 
and whoſe Honour was concern'd in the Caſe, 
and knew that, if they fail'd, their Ignorance or 

Miſtakes would be expos'd to the World. This 
is very good Moral Evidence, and very far from 
an implicit Faith. Let me only ſuggeſt one Thing 
farther; that where a Tranſlation is faulty, or 
doubrful, even a Common Perſon, by conſider- 
ing the Context, without the leaſt Knowledge of 
the Original, may be able oftentimes to make an 
eaſy and true Judgment of the different Tranſla- 
tions which may be propoſed to him. Thus in 
our Engliſh Verſion, St. Paul, ſpeaking of the 

Lord's Supper, is repreſented as ſaying, He that 

eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
Damnation to himſelf (m). In the Margin, for 
Damnation we read Fudgment: And that Fudg- 
ment (i. e. Temporal Judgment, fuch as Sickneſs 
and Death, which the Apoſtles had a Power of 
inflicting upon Tranſgreſſors) is the true rendring, 
any illiterate Perſon may ſee, by comparing it 
with what follows. For this Cauſe many are 


(J) See more at large what is excellently obſery'd by the Au- 
thor of the Remarks on a Diſcourſe of Free-Thinking, which 
I ſhould have inſerted here, if it had not been already done by 
Mr. Foſter, (m) 1 Cor. xi. 29. . 
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WEAK and SICKLY among you, and many 
SLEEP, i e. Die. For if we would judge our- 
ſelves, we ſhould not be judged ; but when we are 
judged, - we are chaſtened of the Lord, that we 
ſoould NOT be condemned with the World (nd. 
4. The Difficulties ariſing from the variety of 
Interpretations, Allegories, Hyperboles, Meta- 
phors, Types, Parables, Phraſes of uncertain Sig- 


nification, &c. are next to be conſider'd. And as 


to theſe, I would beg Leave to obſerve, that all 
the great Doctrines or Duties of Revelation, which 
are at ſome Times repreſented in Figures and 
Parables, are at other Times plainly expreſſed in 


the moſt ſimple Manner; and that where there 
ſeems any Difficulty, the more obſcure Paſſages 


ſhould, by all the Rules of Criticiſm, be inter- 
preted by the plainer ones, and not on the con- 
trary: That all Writings and all Languages 
abound with Tropical and Metaphorical Expreſ- 
ſions, which are eaſily apprehended: That if in 
the Books of the Old and New Teſtament there 


are ſome Expreſſions, the Senſe of which at this 


Diſtance of Time cannot be aſſign'd, the Caſe is 
the ſame with all other Writings even of much 


leſs Antiquity; and ſhould be no Objection, as 


long as the main Tenor of them is intelligible 


enough. And though it cannot be denied, that 
the Metaphors and Kyperboles of Scripture have 


in Fact been miſtaken beyond thoſe of all other 
ancient Writers; yet this has not been owing to 


any peculiar Obſcurity in the Sacred Writings, 


but either to the abſurd and prepoſterous Manner 
in which they have been ſtudied, or elſe to the 
Knavery of ſome ambitious and deſigning Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, who, in a dark and ignorant Age, wil- 


| (#) 1 Cor. xi. 30— 32. 


fully 
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fully perverted the Holy. Scriptures, to ſerve their 
imperious and tyrannical Deſigns. And it had 
been as eaſy for them to have interpreted Plato 
or Tully in the ſame abſurd Manner, if that would 
equally have ſcrved their wicked Purpoſes. But 
if the Ignorant will be impoſed on, and ſurrender 
up their Reaſon and Senſes to the Crafty, it is 
their own Fault, and oy” muſt ſuffer the Conſe- 
quences. 

5. That the gerißture contains forme Precepts 
which are Occaſional only, obliging certain Per- 
ſons, upon certain Occaſions, and in certain Cir- 
cumſtances; and others that are of Eternal Obli- 
gation ; is all very true. That it makes no Diſ- 
tinRtion i in delivering theſe, is true only in Part (o). 
But ſuppoſing it to be univerſally true, what will 
be the harm, as Jong as Mankind by their own 
Reaſon are capable of ſeeing that Diſtinction 
| themſelves? not only from the Nature of the Pre- 
cepts, (which indeed would carry Revelation very 
little farther than Natural Religion) but by per- 
ceiving whether the Reaſon, on which the Com- 
mand is expreſly ſaid to be founded, extends to 
them; or whether the different Circumſtances of 
| Perſons and Things does not alter the Obligation. 

6. Whether © had God from Time to Time 
y * ſpoke to all Mankind in their ſeveral Languages, 

and His Words had miraculouſly conveyed: rhe 
© ſame Ideas to all Perſons, He could not have 
© ſpoke, more plainly than He has done by the 
© Things themſelves, and the Relarions which 
© Reaſon ſhews there is between them ; * provided 
Mankind would take the Pains of attending to 
theſe Relations, and, by a long Train of Reaſon- 
ing, deduce from theſe the whole 9 of their 


(o) See Acts xv. 
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Duty; 1 ſhall'not diſpute. Nor ſhall I nicely 
examine, whether the Proof of Revelation will 
not be as difficult to the Common People at this 
Diſtance of Time, as the making out the Prin- 
Ciples of Morality by Reaſon. I think it ſuffici- 
ent Anſwer to this Objection to fay with a late 
Judicious Writer, That, notwithſtanding, there 
* would be great Advantage to Mankind, from 
the Propoſal of a pure compleat Scheme of Mo- 
rality, eſtabliſh'd on the Authority of God. 
For thoſe who lived in that Age would have the 
Advantage of ſeeing before their Eyes evident 
Proofs of ſuch a Revelation which made Mora- 
lity ſo clear, and ſo would have manifeſt Ad- 
vantages beyond what they had before: And as 
to thoſe that come after, though the Proof of 
Revelation be more intricate, yet there is a pure 
and compleat Scheme of Morality handed down 
to them, which, perhaps, they otherwiſe would 
never have had; and they may receive alſo 
from ſpeculative Men, Proofs of the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of it, and its Confirmation by Miracles. 
However, the bare Propoſal of it is of Advan- 
tage to all, if for nothing elſe, yet as it may 
lead them to the Practice of the moſt uſeful 
Virtues, though their Practice be not eſtabliſh'd 
on the moſt Rational Principles. But 'tis of 
ſpecial Advantage to thoſe that will look into 
the Proof of it: Which all may * @). Upon 
the whole, it muſt be granted, that a written 
Rule of Morals will be of little Uſe, unleſs thoſe 
to whom it is propoſed, have ſome ſhare of Rea- 
ſon to find out the Senſe of it, and apply the 
General Precepts to Particular Caſes, as well as to 
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diſcern the Difference ariſing from the Variation 
of Circumſtances, And if the Queſtion was, 
[ Whether of the two would be beſt for Mankind, 
to learn their Duty from their Natural Notions 
without a written Rule, or to have ſuch a Rule 
and be diveſted entirely of theſe Natural Noti- 
ons?] If this, I ſay, was the Queſtion, it might 
be as eaſily reſolved as if it ſhould be asked, [ Whe- 
ther was beſt for a Man to have. Common Senſe, 
though he could neither Read nor Write, or to 
be able to Read and Write, but be deſtitute of 
Common Senſe ?] But the true Queſtion, Gf 
Men will underſtand it right) is, Whether with 
the common Abilities of Mind, which even the 
Vulgar enjoy, it is moſt likely they ſhould have 
the beſt Knowledge of Morality, by a written 
Rule of Life, ſuch as that contain'd in the New 
Teſtament, join d with the common Dictates of 
their Reaſon ; or by being left to trace out their 
Duty, without ſuch a Guide, by the meer Strength 
of Natural Genius? 'The plain Reaſon of the 
Thing, or the comparing the Sentiments of the 
generality of Chriſtians with the Moral Appre- 
henſions of thoſe who had nothing but Natural 
Light to direct them, will, I believe, eaſily in- 
form any unprejudiced Perſon, in what manner 
ſuch a Queſtion ought to be anſwer'd. 
XII. Having, as I apprehend, in the foregoing 
Pages overturned our Author's Premiſes, the Con- 
cluſion muſt fall of Courſe. 5 5 
I ſhall therefore cloſe this Controverſy, by ſum- 
ming up, in a few Words, the Evidence on both 
Sides. . 3 955 | 
The Sum of the Argument againſt the Fitneſs 
and Ulefulneſs of Revelation, is this | 
That there is in the Nature of Things a mani- 
* feſt Difference between Good and Evil : 2 
| ome 
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ſo every equal 
an equal Degree of His Favour. — That thus 
the Law of Nature becomes a Law of God; 


ing 7 from. the Perfe 


1 
ſome T hings are in their own Nature Right 
and others Wrong.—That the acting according 
to this Moral Difference of Things, by ayoid- 
ing Evil and chooſing Good, is acting accord- 


ing to the great Law of Nature, in the Obſer- 


vation of which conſiſts the whole of Natural 
Religion.— That all Mankind, in all Times and 
Places, by the Uſe of thoſe Faculties which dif- 


tinguiſh them from Brutes, viz. their Reaſon- 


ing Powers, are capable of diſcovering this Law, 
and acting accordingly— That as the Divine 
Being conforms Himſelf in all His own Actions 


to the Fitneſs of Things ; it muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be His Will, that all His Reaſonable Crea- 


tures ſhould imake this the Rule of their Acti- 
ons; and that as Sincerity in the Obſervation 


of this Law is the only Thing that can re- 


ſonably be 1 t to recommend Men to God, 
egree of it will entitle Men to 


and, ſuitably to the Character of its Author, 
muſt be ſuppoſed perfect and immutable, with- 
out the leaſt Defect, and incapable of having 
any Thing added to it or taken from it.— That 
to imagine God has made the Obſervation of 


any other Law beſides that of Nature, neceſ- 


ſary to the obtaining His Favour, is a detract- 
5 and Immutability of 

that Law, and conſequently a Reflection on the 
Deity, who is the Author of it. — Thar it is alſo 
an high Reflection on the Wiſdom of the Di- 
vine Being, as well as upon His Goodneſs, to 
ſuppoſe that He makes the Happineſs, of His 
Creatures to depend on their abſtaining from 
any Thing Harmleſs, or the Practice of any 
Thing Ufeleſs. That ſuch poſitive, arbitrary 
© Precepts, 
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Precepts, as they tend to give Men a very un- 
worthy Opinion of the Deity, ſo they will give 
an Handle to Human Impoſitions of all Sorts ; 
and can be of no Service but to feed that ſuper- 
ſtitious Humour too natural to the Bulk of Man- 
kind, by which they are of themſelves other- 
wiſe enough diſpoſed to ſubſtitute Poſitive Ob- 
ſervances in the room of Morality, and for the 
ſake of Rituals to diſturb the Peace of Society, 

in order to introduce by Force what cannot be 

brought in by Reaſon: A Humour which 
ought always to be diſcountenanced in the moſt 


effectual Manner.—That if it could be imagin'd 


to be conſiſtent with the Divine Wiſdom and 


Goodneſs, to make the Obſervation of any 
Thing Poſitive, a neceflary and indiſpenſable 


Term of Acceptance with him; ſuch is the Im- 
partiality and Bounty of the Common Parent 
of the Univerſe, that He would certainly have. 
made known His Will in theſe Matters, by a 
Revelation extending to all Times and Places ; 
and He would have thus diſcover'd His Will, 
not grudgingly in Parcels, but at once. That 
as it is not pretended, nor can be proved, that 
He hath made ſuch a general Revelation; it 
ought to be concluded, that the Law of Nature, 
which alone is univerſally known, is alone of 
univerſal Obligation upon all Mankind. That 
for theſe Reaſons, if it ſhould be allowed that 
God might make known His Will to Mankind 
by Revelation; ſuch a Revelation could differ 
from Natural Religion in nothing but in the 
Manner of its Publication, and could be of no 
other Service than to reſtore and revive the Re- 
ligion of Nature, after it had been corrupted 
through Ignorance and Superſtition.— That if 
Almighty God- ſhould be pleaſed to ſend A Pro- 
| | | phet 
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© phet into the World to republiſh the Law of 
Nature; as it would be impoſſible for Him to 
add any Thing to that Law, ſo He could not 
poſſibly give any greater Evidence to the Law 
of Nature than it had before. It would carry 
its Internal Evidence with it, and External 
Evidence (ſince Miracles prove only Power, by 
 whomfoever they are wrought,) could add no- 
thing at all to it. That ſuch an Interpoſition of 
Providence for the Republication of the Law of 
Nature, if it be at all ſuppoſed, muſt be re- 
peated for the ſame Reaſon, as often as there is 
a like Occaſion for it: Otherwiſe it will only 
be of preſent Service. And yet that ſuch fre- 
quent Interpoſitions might be of very ill Conſe- 
quence, and lay a Foundation for endleſs Super- 
ſtitions and Enthuſiaſms. — But that if this Re- 
velation is ſuppoſed to he made but once viva 
voce, and then committed to Writing for the 
Benefit of Poſterity; theſe Writings would la- 
bour under the ſame Difficulties as if they had 
been of Human Compoſure. The Copies will 
be loſt or corrupted, and the true Reading 
hardly be recover'd. The Language will grow 
obſolete, and difficult to be tranſlated. The 
Cuſtoms and Forms of Speech will be anti- 
quated and obſcured ; and thus, in a long Tract 
of Time, it will be more eaſy, for the Learned 
or Unlearned, to trace Natural Religion from 
its firſt Principles, than to learn it from ſuch 
ancient Writings. And that it may be as eaſy 
for Men, by the Exerciſe of their Reaſon, to 
ſeparate the 'Truth of Natural Religion from 
the Corruptions introduced by unwritten Tra- 
dition; as in written Tradition to ſeparate what 
is Genuine from what is Spurious, after a long 


and general Confuſion of the one and of the 


* other, 
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© other, by the Uſe of the ſame Reaſon.— hat 
therefore, whatever ſmall Advantages may be 
© conceiv'd to ariſe from the Interpoſition of a 
© Divine Revelation to reſtore the Religion of 
* Nature ; yet, as ſuch an Interpoſition (unleſs 
© repeated on every the like Occaſion) would be 
© of Service but for a little while; and the Fre- 
© quency of ſuch Interpoſitions might be attended 
with worſe Conſequences, it is more rational 
© to ſuppoſe, that God ſhould leave Mankind to 
© regain the perfect Knowledge of the. Law of 
© Nature, by returning to the due Uſe of their 
* Reaſon, as they loſt it by the Abuſe of it; in 
© the mean time making thoſe gracious Allow- 
© ances for their unhappy Circumſtances, which 
© He miſt be ſuppoſed to have done by thoſe 
© who acknowledge Revelation, (unleſs they are 
very uncharitable) to thoſe that lived before 
© that Revelation was made.—That among all the 
* numberleſs pretended Revelations which have 
© appear'd in the World, there is not one which is 
© no other than a Republication of Natural Reli- 
gion. That they all contain ſome Things con- 
© trary to, and others beſides it. That this is the 
© Caſe of the Scriptures, is acknowledged by 
© Chriſtians as well as others. That, conſequent- 
© ly, they are no otherwiſe to be acknowledged 
* than as all other Human Writings, which, as 
far as they appear conſonant to Reaſon, are 
* alike to be received; and that where they do 
© not, we muſt reje& them all alike, and abide 
by the Perfect, Immutable, Plain and Univerſal 
LAWOf NATURE, which is the oN LY Law 
God. 
The Anſwer is this. That there is a Difference 
in Things, according to which ſome are in their 
own Nature Good and others Evil; that the act- 

M ing 


18 
ing 2ccording to this Difference, by avoiding the 
Evil and chooſing the Good, is the Law of Na- 
ture; and that the Law of Nature is the Law of 
God; are Principles unqueſtionable. Err 

That all Mankind, by the Uſe of their Ratio- 
nal Faculties, are, in ſome meaſure, capable of diſ- 
covering the Law of Nature; is true: And that 


in all Ages and Nations, they have actually diſ- 


cover d many Branches of it; is a Fact atteſted 
by all Hiſtory and Experience. PSAS 

Farther yet; that the Sincere Obſervance of 
the Law of Nature, as far as, conſidering the dif- 
ferent Circumſtances of Perſons, it could reaſona- 
bly be ſuppoſed to have been diſcover d, will be 


accepted by God, and attended with a propor- 


tionable Reward, is, I think, highly agreeable to 


our Natural Notions of the Deity ; and in no 


Senſe contrary to the Repreſentations of Script- 


ure, but rather the Reverſe. The Conſequence 


of which is plain, that the Knowledge of Reve- 
lation, is not, in all Cafes, neceſſary to render 
Men acceptable to God; but that Sincere Per- 
ſons, who never enjoyed that Advantage, if they 


acted agreeable to the Light which they had, may 
be happy. And thus much alſo may, 1 think, be 


concluded from the want of an Univerſal Revela- 
tion; which, had it been abſolutely neceſſary, 
would never have been with- held by the Common 
Parent of Mankind from any of his Children. 


But notwithſtanding theſe Conceſſions, which can- 


not, I imagine, be deny'd, without contradifting 
plain Fact, or impeaching the Moral Perfections 
of the Deity ; the Wiſdom, and Fitneſs of Reve- 


lation, may, I doubt not, plainly be evinced. 


Whatever Human Reaſon, abſtractly conſider d, 
is capable of diſcovering, it is certain that the 
Law of Nature was, for many Ages, very impcr- 

fectly 
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fectly known, and greatly corrupted. It is as 
clear as Hiſtory can make it, that this was the 
Caſe when Chriſtianity firſt appear'd in the World: 
And whatever Allowances may be made by God, 
For the unhappy Circumſtances of His Creatures, 
the want of underſtanding and practiſing Virtue, 
will, in the Nature of Things, be a Loſs of ſome 
Happineſs. Let us then ſuppoſe, that the Goſpel 
had really only been a Republication of the Lau- 
of Nature; even in this View it will not appear 
unworthy of a Divine Original. And if the Sa- 
cred Author of it exhibited a perfect Example of 
Righteouſneſs in his own Life, at the fame Time 
that in his Preaching he gave a perfe& Scheme of 
Morality ; and, to engage the greater Attention, 
perform'd ſuch Works as exceeded all Human 
Power ; each of theſe 'Things muſt have been of 
great Service to the Cauſe of Virtue ; and have 
produced a very different Face of 'Things in the 
World. If we ſuppoſe farther, that the Author 
of this Scheme of Morality took Care that it 
ſhould be committed to Writing; the Benefit of 
this Republication would be extended to diſtant 
Ages and Nations, to whom it might be con- 
veyed in a great Degree of Purity, though ſub- 
ject to the Inconveniences common to other anci- 
ent Writings. And though the Proof of the 
Genuineneſs of ſuch Writings, and the Interpre- 
tation of them, will, at a great Diſtance of Time, 
be leſs plain, eſpecially to the Vulgar ; yet even 
Theſe may have equal Evidence of the I ruth and 
n of theſe Writings, as they generally 
have of the Nature and Evidence of Natural 
Religion, or as they are reaſonably content with 
as to Writings of Human Authority. | 
Thus uſeful would Revelation be, if it was 
indeed no more than-a Republication of the * 
5 M 2 o 
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of Nature. But the Advantages of it may be 
carried much farther. From the Perfection and 
Immutability of the Law of Nature, conſider'd 
as the Law of God, there is no Reaſon to con- 
clude that Revelation can add nothing to or take 
nothing from it: And to fuppoſe the Perfection 
or Immutability of that Law, in this Senſe, is a 
plain begging the Queſtion. That Revelation 
cannot contradict the Law of Nature, is granted: 

But that it may not improve upon Natural Light, 
| hath not been made out. If Revelation added no 


new Precepts, it might be of great Service by 


adding new Sanctions to the Law of Nature, by 
giving Mankind a greater, more clear, and diſ- 
tinct Knowledge of the Future State. Or it 
might add to Natural Religion, the Diſcovery of 
ſuch Truths, (otherwiſe not to be known) as will 
Furniſh out new Motives to Virtue. Such as are 
the Scripture Doctrine concerning the firſt En- 
trance of Death into the World, and the Reſto- 
ration of Immortality ; the Advantage of a com- 
pleat Example of Virtue ; and the Method in 
which Chriſtianity teacheth Men to expect the For- 
giveneſs of Sins. . th 

Nor is there any Abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that 
Revelation introduces fome additional Poſitive 
Precepts. Provided, (which ought always to be 
underſtood) that though the particular Circum- 
ſtances of theſe may be meerly Poſitive, yet the 
general Tendency of them is evidently ſerviceable 
to Morality ; that they are not ſo numerous as to 
overload the Mind ; that they are always placed 
in Subordination to Morality, and never made to 
ſtand in Competition with it: Which is notori- 
ouſly the Caſe, as to all the Poſitive Inſtitutions 
of the Goſpel, viz. Baptiſm, the Lord's Supper, 
Mediatorial Worſhip, Sc. The COON 
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theſe Things in the Manner Chriſtianity requires, 
has been found, by the Experience of Multitudes 
of Virtuous Perſons, highly ſerviceable to Mora- 
lity. No Perſon of Probity can be encouraged, 
from the Repreſentation of Scripture, to ſubſti- 


' tute theſe in the room of weightier Matters, and 


againſt Perverſeneſs there is no Security. The 
Natural Diſpoſition of Mankind to Superſtition 
is ſo far from being encouraged by the Goſpel, 
that it is in the moſt effectual Manner diſcounte- 


nanced. Not only by the moſt expreſs Declara- 


tions concerning the Nature of true Religion; 
but the ſtricteſt Prohibition of Mens adding to 
the Poſitive Precepts of Divine Authority, any 
others of Human Invention. Whatever is want- 
ing of Internal Evidence in the Additions made 
by Revelation to the Sanctions, Motives, or Pre- 
cepts of Natural Religion; may be compenſated 
by External Evidence, vig. Manifeſtations of 
more than Human Knowledge or Power in the 
Publiſhers of theſe Things. And though this 
Proof is not, indeed, in the Nature of Demon- 
ſtration, (ſince we cannot certainly ſay how far 
the Powers of ſuperior Beings may extend, or be 
permitted, ) yet, in the Circumſtances above-men- 
tion'd, and in Conjunction with a Doctrine in 
its general Tendency calculated to promote Holi- 
neſs, there is the higheſt moral Evidence, that 
they are, directly, or indirectly, the Effects of a 
Divine Interpoſition. „ 
In a Word, though all theſe Additions to the 
Law of Nature would, perhaps, have been need- 
lefs, if the Reaſon of Mankind had been perfect, 
and the Force of Appetite and Paſſion leſs ſtrong, 
(upon which Accoui ts Revelation itſelf ſuppoſes 
they will ceaſe to be obligatory in the Future 
State ;) yet, in the preſent Condition of Huma- 
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nity; beſet on every Side with Temptations, they 


will, I doubt not, be found admirable Inſtru- 
-ments of Holineſs; and we ſhall be fo far from 
. rejecting Revelation upon the Account of them, 
(i we conſider Things calmly) that we ſhall value 
it the more for the Afbſtance which it brings to 
our Infirmities. And without the leaft detract - 


ing from the Religion of Nature, we may be 


thankful for the Support it has evidently receiv d 
from the Sacred Scriptures, Which are able to 
make us all wiſe unto Salvation, | 


This I redo: to be a ſatiefaory Anker 
to the Objection; and the true State of this Con- 
troverſy. For a Concluſion, I beg Leave to bor- 
row the Words of a late excellent Prelate upon 


an Occaſion not much unlike (9). I have made 
fair War with ſuch as are Adverſaries to 


4 * Reveal d Religion, allowing them all that they 


can ask in the Matter before us. I have made 
* ſuch Conceſſions, as, by unconſidering People, 
* will, it may be, be ſuſpected ſooner than ap- 


© proved ; but 1 have ever thought this was the 


way of dealing with them, or, if not ſo, that I, 
* ar leaſt, e eee ee | 
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Earth, Fire, and Water, upon Vegetation, aceord- 
ing to the beſt Natural Philoſop hed Adorned 
with Copper Plates. By PN IL IP MILLER, 
F. R. S. Sc. Printed for the Author, and fold 
by C. Rivington, at the Bible and Crown in St. 
1 Paul s Church- Tard. 
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every Month in the Year. The 2d Edition. To 
which is added, A Compleat Index, Frice 4, s. 
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Books printed for C. Rivington, G c. 
&of the ſeveral Revelations expreſly declared, 


or ſufficiently implied, to be given to Mankind 
from the Creation, as they are found in tlie Bible. 
In ſeveral Diſſertations on the following Subjects, 
wiz. I. Of the Forbidden Fruit. II. Of the Know- 


ledge. of the Brute-World convey'd to Adam. III. 
Of bis Knowledge of Marriage. IV. Of the Skill 


of Language infuſed into Adam, V. Of the Reve- 


lations immediately following the Fall. VI. Of be 


Moſaic Account of the Fall. VII. Of Sacrifices. 
VIII. Of the Corruptions of Mankind, which occa- 
ſion d the Deluge. IX. Of the Natural Cauſes made 


uſe of by God to flood the Earth. X. Of the Ends: 
of Divine Wiſdom antun d by the Deluge. XI. Of 


_ the Objectious to the Moſaic Account of the Flood. 


XII. Of the Concurrexce of all Antiquity with the 
Meſaic Account of the Flood, XIII. Of other Tefti= 
monies relating to the Deluge. XIV. Of the Diffi- 
culties relating to: Mab's Ark... Vol II. Con- 


taining Diſſertations upon the following Subjects, 
vi g. I. Of the Crant of Animal Focd made to Noah, 


after the Flood. II. Of the Building of Babel. 
III. Of the Predictions relating to Iſhmael. IV. 


O Circumciſion. . V. Of the Deſtruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. VI. Of the Command given to 


Abraham, to ſacrifice his Son. By a profeſs'd 
Friend to an honeſt Freedom of 'Thought in Re- 
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velit Or, A Help to 
*Ereparatory Me- 
ne Deſign of Lent, the Nature 
of Sin, Cc. 2. The Reaſon; -Inſtitution and 
Benefits of Faſting. 3. Some Ruſes and Advices 

concerning it. 4. What we are to 'repent of. 5;. 

The Way and Method of Repentance, with ſome 


7 Forms of Penitential Devotions. v J he 2d Edition, 
With ſome Additions and Amendments, 5 
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